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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1004. 


The Week. 

In selecting St. Louis for the conven- 
tion of 1904, the Democratic National 
Committee has again acknowledged the 
steadily growing influence of the Middle 
West in our political affairs. But, after 
all, the place of meeting is of trifling 
importance this year as compared with 
the struggle for mastery of the conserv- 
ative members of the party and the pop- 
ulistic elements. The intensity of this 
contest could in no way be affected by 
the selection of one city or another. But 
in delaying the convention until July 
6, the National Committee took a wise 
step. It will have two weeks in which 
to note the results of the Republican 
convention at Chicago before selecting 
the party standard bearer. If the Dem- 
ocratic leaders are as shrewd in profit- 
ing by the Republican manceuvres as 
they were in declining to go to 
Chicago for the benefit of a 
rich and noisy candidate, they may 
gain a decided political advantage by 
choosing the later date. As was to have 
been expected, there was no really se- 
rious effort made to bring the conven- 
tion to this city. Even the Tammany 
leaders were but half-hearted in their 
“demands” for it. And the Western 
Democrats showed quite as little desire 
to become the guests or the protégés of 
Tammany Hall as in former years. The 
Murphy crowd must play at penitence 
and reform a little longer before they 
are taken at their own estimate by the 
party at large. 








Mr. Bryan has again planted himself 
sullenly athwart the path of Democratic 
progress. His speech at Lincoln on Mon- 
day night was a defiant challenge. The 
whole Kansas City platform, silver mad- 
ness and all, is his ultimatum. It is a 
bold “hold-up” of his party which Mr. 
Bryan is attempting. The result must 
be to put an end to the efforts which 
the sane leaders of his party have been 
making to live and work with this man. 
They have been for some time treating 
him, as Izaak Walton urged fishermen 
to use a frog—“tenderly, as if they loved 
him.” It had been said that Mr. Bryan 
was growing “reasonable”; that he was 
really willing to subordinate personal 
vanity to the success of the party; and 
that some working basis could be ar- 
rived at with him. He now makes no 
concealment of his purpose to ruin his 
party if he cannot rule it. Just what 
he hopes to accomplish by his threats 
must be kept clearly in mind. He has 
no hope of a nomination himself. Even 
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he sees that to be impossible this year. 
But he does not wish to be elbowed off 
the stage, even politely. He will not 
be “placated” in any such way as to 
seem to surrender the last remnant of 
his power. His bid is evidently for a 
veto power. To obtain that, under the 
two-thirds rule of Democratic conven- 
tions, he has only to beat up the chap- 
arral and get together, by hook or by 
crook, one-third of the delegates. He is 
willing to strike hands with the most 
unscrupulous in order to win that mi- 
nority control. Apparently, to that end, 
he is even ready to yoke his fortunes 
with a candidate, W. R. Hearst, whose 
nomination, if it were conceivable, would 
be the signal for an explosion of lu- 
bricity. Behind all, of course, is the 
implicit threat of bolting in case Bryan 
and all his works are cast out by the 
convention. 





“International eminent domain” was 
the great argument in the Senate on 
Friday. Senator Spooner, who had be- 
fore committed himself to the highway- 
man’s plea that we could have don» 
what we did on the Isthmus, treaty or 
no treaty, said that he was still a lit- 
tle doubtful about the new doctrine. 
Apparently, it is the name that stag- 
gers him, not the thing. When the tire 
comes to settle the question who has 
the credit of originating international 
eminent domain, Lieut. O’Connor of the 
U. S. Tenth Cavalry should not be over- 
looked. He has an article in the last 
number of the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, written before the 
Panama revolution, in which he cau- 
tiously and speculatively advances the 
doctrine. He admits that it would be a 
“dangerous” principle, even in theory, 
and says that the United States “could 
hardly be the sponsor” of it, since we 
have “always insisted on the integrity 
of South and Central American States.” 
Lieut. O’Connor’s prevision of the alarm 
and anger which such a step would pro- 
voke among the latter, is justified by the 
effects of the Panama aggression. The 
press of countries to the south of us 
has teemed with condemnatory and ap- 
prehensive expressions. Thus, the Tri- 
tuna of Durango, Mexico, speaks of 
Spanish-Americans as now having the 
sword of Damocles suspended over the'r 
heads, and adds that “whenever Uncle 
Sam finds it desirable, he will, by a 
movement which he will call humanity 
and civilization, cut the thread, and his 
chosen victim will disappear from 
among the nations.” 


Mr. Roosevelt never does anything by 
halves, but it is hard to believe the dis- 
patches which declare he favors a ser- 





vice pension for civil-war veterans, In all 
the pension debauch, no President, we 
believe, has ever gone so far as that. To 
convert the reckless lavishness of our 
pension laws into a universal dole has 
been too evident an indecency for a Pres- 
ident to countenance. Hence we must 
decline to believe that Mr. Roosevelt has 
cast dignity to the winds, and will 
give his moral support to a bill providing 
an alms of $12 a month to all veterans 
of ninety days’ service who suffered no 
disability through their brief soldiering. 
The bill would grant the same pensions 
to widows of such soldiers, where the 
marriage took place before January 27, 
1890. That the Grand Army of the Re- 
public should endorse such a bill is a 
sign of its complete demoralization. A 
President could not take it up without 
notifying the people that he was willing 
to be something less than a President 
now, in order that he might be President 
again. 


Gov. Cummins of Iowa believes with 
the Greek philosopher that “everything 
flows.” His idea is to keep things mov- 
ing, and he succeeded pretty well in his 
inaugural address on Thursday. But he 
wants to keep others moving, too. 
“Standing pat,” he says, is losing the 
markets of the world to this country, and 
it is high time to raise the flag of reci- 
procity aloft. The Governor is not a 
man to take refuge in glittering generali- 
ties. He comes right down to particu- 
lars, and tells the farmers that what they 
need is reciprocity with Canada. This is 
bearding the lion in his den; but the 
Governor knows that if you look the lion 
straight in the eye you can master him 
every time. So he asks the farmers, 
point blank, if they would like to lose 
the market which would be created by 
our vast imports into Canada rather than 
meet Canada in competition in the things 
which they produce. Why, he says, in 
their sharp struggle with Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and other neighboring 
States they never would be able to dis- 
cern the influence of Canadian competi- 
tion in corn, oats, hay, butter, ete. But 
this heresy is nothing to his remarks 
about South America and Europe. Actu- 
ally, we can make treaties with them that 
will give work to ten American workmen 
for every one displaced. This is shock- 
ing. Has the Governor forgotten all 
about the cattle upon a thousand hills 
that would be in mourning if reciprocity 
with South America were put in effect? . 
That gentle philosopher who said that he 
loved to see the hind quarter of a lamb 
gambolling on a hillside would have to 
go to Argentina if Gov. Cummins had his 
way. 


Simultaneous ratification of the Chi- 
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nese trade treaties with the United States 
and Japan was doubtless contemplated. 
It followed within a few days Russia’s 
most explicit declaration that she would 
scrupulously honor in Mantchuria all 
treaties made by China. As if to take 
up the word before it had been forgot- 
ten, Mukden, Antung, and Tatung-tao are 
straightway made free ports. Indeed, 
Mr. Hay had expedited the declaration 
by the unusual method of exchanging 
treaties by cable notification. Such 
eagerness to hold the Russians promptly 
to their promises was quite justified by 
the apparent imminence of war. Once 
consuls of the civilized Powers are ap- 
pointed to the treaty ports, the open 
door in Mantchuria becomes a fact, for 
the Russians will hardly use toward 
their peers the cavalier methods freely, 
applied to China. We _ have . already 
pointed out the advantages of the new 
treaty in abolishing the cumulative 
transport tax, called the likin, and in se- 
curing Chinese rights for American in- 
ventions. Short of a general break-up 
in the Far East, a foothold for trade will 
have been secured, and the danger of a 
‘+ Russian monopoly extending over half a 
continent measurably lessened. For the 
proclamation of the treaty at this critical 
time credit is due, not only to the patient 
diplomacy of Mr. Hay, but also to his 
alacrity in meeting the turns of an 
adroit foeman. Nowhere will Mr. Hay’s 
skill in fence be more fully appreciated 
than in the Russian Foreign Office. 


As to the open door—it makes all the 
difference in the world whose door is to 
be opened. We have just arranged it 
so that the Russian door in Mantchuria 
shall swing wide, but a day later the 
French Ambassador reminds us that our 
own in the Philippines is tight closed. 
When Congress ratified the act remitting 
the export duty on hemp to shippers to 
the United States, we predicted that this 
breach of the Treaty of Paris would not 
pass without protest. The rebate was 
clearly in contravention of the promise 
to give equal treatment to all nations— 
including our own—trading with the isl- 
ands. Instead of living up to this con- 
tract, we have played a sharp game, as 
if our engagement did not apply to 
Philippine exports. Great Britain, 
Krance, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Holland have made diplomatic represen- 
tations to the State Department on this 
subject, and France has hinted through 
her Ambassador that she may be oblig- 
ed to meet the American rebate by im- 
posing a countervailing duty on Ameri- 
can hemp products, Such a course would 
be fully justifiable. It would also serve 
as a reminder to Congress to inform it- 
self before voting important laws. The 
hemp rebate in the Philippine bill was In 
the nature of a “joker.” Nobody knows 
how it slipped in, though the motives for 
its presence are obvious; and it was 





made law almost without consideration. 
‘The proper course now is to repeal the 
preferential, put ourselves in an honest 
position towards our commercial rivals, 
and not till then dwell overmuch on the 
open door. When it is recalled that 
un exvort duty is unconstitutional, the 
words of Martin Littleton at Albany, on 
Thursday night, fall with the mighty 
impact of truth. ‘We have gone,” he 
said, “from a constitutional to a com- 
mercial age.” Let us at least play the 
commercial game fairly. 





The international arbitration confer- 
ence at Washington has very wisely 
concentrated its efforts upon the at- 
tainment of an Anglo-American treaty. 
Six years ago such a treaty was igno- 
miniously cold-shouldered by the Sen- 
ate, though urged by both Cleveland 
and McKinley. But times have chang- 
ed since then, and the principle of arbi- 
tration has gained ground. The Hague 
Tribunal has been established; France 
and Italy, England and _ “France, 
have entered into permanent agree- 
ments for peaceful adjudication of con- 
tested claims; Mr. Balfour has not the 
suspicious attitude of his illustrious 
uncle towards the new-fangled diplom- 
acy of peace; and a Senate that is try- 
ing to square the Panama aggression 
with general moral principles is in a 
more amiable mood than was the body 
which voted President Cleveland’s emer- 
gency ‘war credit.”” Possibly, the form- 
er arbitration treaty was over-elaborate. 
If so, a simpler document could be 
drawn, while, for Powers fairly commit- 
ted to the principle, the Hague Tribunal 
furnishes promptly all the machinery 
of an international court. More than a 
century ago we contributed the Repub- 
lican idea to France; to-day we need not 
be ashamed of borrowing in turn the 
idea of adjustment of international diffi- 
culties by orderly judicial processes, 
rather than by the evasions of diplom- 
acy or the brutal arbitrament of war. 





The statement of foreign trade for De- 
cember, issued on Friday, is one of the 
most remarkable on record. Both the 
export trade and the month’s. ex- 
cess of exports over imports surpass 
all precedent. But what is still more 
impressive is the suddenness with which 
this position has been created. In the 
nine months ending with September, 
excess of merchandise exports over im- 
ports fell $10,678,000 below that of the 
same period in 1902. But so swiftly 
has this situation changed that the 
twelvemonth’s statement, now before us, 
shows an export surplus $97,825,000 
above the preceding year. It may also 
be remarked that not only does the ex- 
port trade for 1908 surpass‘all previous 
yearly figures, but the import trade also 
reaches an unprecedented total. This. 
taken altogether, is an extremely whole- 





some showing. The large excess in ex- 
ports, especially these three past 
months, has been a timely and great 
aid in paying off the floating debt 
created abroad by our bankers and 
railway managements. 
teresting though not unusual sign 
of the times that, in proportion as the 
country shows its ability to pay off such 
maturing debt by shipment of its prod- 
ucts, Europe displays increased readi- 
ness to extend the loan to our cor- 
porations in a more permanent form. 
If the trade position continues this year 
on the lines of the December statement, 
some interesting financial results may 
follow. It should, however, be cbserv- 
ed that of the $123,900,000 increase in 
last year’s exports over 1902, $88,100,000 
came from the single item of cotton, and 
as a consequence almost entirely of the 
higher price. 





The cut to forty hours a week in Lan- 
cashire has been followed by the stop- 
ping of 85 per cent. of the cotton spindles 
of Normandy for one day a week; and it 
is reported that this will continue until 
the end of March. The European mills 
ave been paying vastly larger amounts 
than usual to this country for cotton, but 
they have not been getting much larger 
supplies. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that they hesitate to run to their full 
capacity, considering the inability of 
some of their largest customers to pay 
higher prices. If it is hard work to raise 
quotations on cotton cloths right here in 
the United States, it is not going to be an 
easy matter to do so in China and other 
markets. While the old stock of the 
raw material held by our mills lasted, 
they were, of course, in some sort of po- 
sition to meet the demands of their cus- 
tomers, but they are now beginning to 
run on cotton bought at the high figures 
of the season. At the same time, buy- 
ers of goods are running short, so that 
it may soon be seen which side has the 
greater resisting power. Meanwhile, the 
talk about new fields of cotton culture 
increases very fast. The latest rivals of 
our cotton planters are “large Trans- 
vaal interests,” which now have their 
agent here studying American methods. 
Under the mere law of chances some of 
these new projects should amount to 
something. 





Mr. Robert C. Ogden’s annual dinner 
to the members of the Southern and 
General Education Boards is always a 
notable event, if only ‘because of the 
interchange of views among the South- 
ern and Northern men who attend. Gen- 
erally, political questions are wholly 
avoided, but there was one utterance at 
the gathering this week by a Southern 
man—President Mitchell of Richmond 
College—which deserves more attention 
than it has thus far received. He de- 
clared emphatically that the Democracy 
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could do itself and the South no great: 
er harm than by inserting an anti- 
negro plank in its coming national plat- 
form. We believe that President Mitch- 
ell represents in this matter the views 
of the broadest and most liberal men 


in the South. They feel very keenly | 


the mischief done by agitators of the 
Vardaman, Tillman, and Gorman type, 
who stir up race prejudice and passion 
merely in order to obtain a temporary 
political advantage. By playing upon 
the fears of the “poor whites,” they cre- 
ate an issue which, in Maryland, at least, 
is purely factitious, but which vastly 
strengthens their hold upon their States. 
Since “the evil that men do lives after 
them,” the misunderstandings and ha- 
treds aroused are likely to last long 
after the demogogues’ bones have been 
interred. It is more encouraging to note, 
therefore, that more and more Southern- 
ers of prominence are realizing just what 
kind of game these men are playing, and 
how directly it strikes at Southern prog- 
ress, happiness, and prosperity. 


A new way to collect old debts was re- 
vealed last week in the evidence on the 
Stonecutters’ trial. This organization, it 
will be recalled, was made up of employ- 
ers who bid collusively for contracts, and 
of a union that shared in the profits 
gained by the employers. An incidental 
advantage of this alliance to the em- 
ployer was that the walking delegate be- 
came his friend and faithful servitor. 
Thus, Mr. Cosgrove, with a troublesome 
account of $2,110 uncollected, simply put 
the bill into the hands of the Stonecut- 
ters’ Union. The threat of a strike 
brought the dilatory debtor to time, and 
Mr. Cosgrove paid “voluntarily” $510 (25 
per cent.) to the Union for its services. 
Naturally, the debt-collecting function of 
the Stonecutters’ Association—wffich was 
not inaptly called “the horse market” 
by the knowing—was inoperative except 
against outsiders. It constituted a for- 
midable argument in favor of joining the 
horse market. What view the courts will 
take of these transactions remains to be 
seen; sociologists will do well to note 
that the longed-for ‘alliance between 
labor and capital” does not invariably 
make for good morals or even for per- 
manent industrial peace. 





The Central Labor Union of Philadel- 
phia has decided to urge the school 
teachers of that city to organize a union 
and become affiliated with it and the, 
Federation of Lator. They will find en~ 
couragement in a recent dispatch an- 
nouncing the formation of a “women’s 
union-label league’ in Massachusetts, 
headed by a Wellesley professor. This 
is organized to see that the union stamp 
is attached to all feminine gear, and 
what more natural than that we should 
insist upon tagging school teachers, as 
is proposed in Philadelphia? As soon as 





the instructors in that city are organiz- 
ed, there should be courses in every 


school on the great benefits of .unionism. 
Pupils should be taught to “‘picket” any 
building whose teachers have not joined 
the union, and every “scab” mentor of 
youth should at least be snowballed. We 
have no doubt that the Republican ma- 
chine of Philadelphia, which has been of 
such service to and has profited so much 
by the teachers’ political machine, will 
velcome this plan of organization. But 
why stop with the teachers? Why not 
unionize the children while you are about 
it, and train them from the beginning in 
the way they should go? Having drunk 
in the doctrine of organized labor with 
their a b c’s, there could never be any 
fear of their wishing to enjoy the right 
to work for themselves when and where 
they might please. 


Russia, apparently, has been unwill- 
ing to take the responsibility of a war 
in the Far East, and, by a timely with- 
arawal of her extreme demands, has 
cpened a hope of peace. To-day the ne- 
gotiations stand very much where they 
cid some months ago. Japan recognizes 
Kussia’s ascendancy in Mantchuria, Rus- 
sia Japan’s in Korea. At issue are only 
such minor matters as neutral zones 
along the Yalu and the opening of 
Korean ports—nothing worth fighting 
about. The obstacle of Japanese incred- 
ulity as to Russian promises remains, 
however, and it may turn out that the 
war spirit has got beyond contro] in 
Japan. Indeed, the pro-Russian press 
has freely charged that the Katsura 
Ministry was using the hackneyed but 
always effective argument of peril from 
abroad to keep itself in power. Libel- 
lous as the charge probably is, it indi- 
cates the belligerent temper of the peo- 
ple of Japan. If war is indeed averted, 
it will be largely due to the generous ef- 
forts of the Czar and of that great states- 
man now in undue obscuration, Sergius 
de Witte. 





With the threat of the French Govern- 
ment to proclaim five bishops without 
the Pope’s consent, the strife between 
Church and State passes into an acute 
stage. Waldeck-Rousseau, in the now 
famous Associations law, intended mere- 
ly to check the religious orders; M. 
Combes strikes frankly at the treaty be- 
tween France and the Vatican. Under 
Napoleon’s Concordat, embodying an 
earlier right, the French Government re- 
asserted the prerogative of nominating 
bishops to the Holy See. The nature of 
this nomination has been the occasion 
of much dispute. Is the Pope obliged to 
accept it? If so, his part in the transac- 
tion becomes merely nominal. Is the 
State bound to present nominations for 
a vacant diocese until a candidate ac- 
ceptable to the Pope is found? If so, his 
Holiness exercises a formidable right of 





yeto. In any case, the Pope may refuse 
consecration and leave the Bishops-elect 
without official! sanction for their pro 
motion. Practically, these ticklish ques 
tions have generally been avoided by a 
private conference, in which the State 
assured itself of the eligibility of 
nominee. Under a bitterly anti-clerical 
government like that now ruling in 
France such an adjustment is dificul! 
M. Combes has chosen to force his can 
didates through, as a token of the juris 
diction of the State over the Church 
He is ready to see the Papal Nune'’» 
withdrawn from Paris, which would 
leave the Concordat without machinery 
for its enforcement His action can 
hardly be taken as a mere dispute over 
nominations. It seems rather the first 
move in a more extensive campaign, the 
aim of which is the complete subordina- 
tion of the Church to the State, 


A series of articles in the Berlingshe 
Tidende of Copenhagen, discussing the 
proposed Scandinavian tariff union, show 
why such an arrangement could not be 
accepted by Denmark under any condi 
tion but that of practical free trade. 
Since 1863 only slight changes have been 
made in the Danish tariff, and all but 
one of these have been reductions. The 
principal industry of the country, agri- 
culture, is wholly unprotected, and its 
unprecedented growth in recent years 
proves free trade to have been a tonic 
rather than a poison for this particular 
branch. Believing that what is good for 
one may be no less good for another, 
Danish agrarians are beginning to pe- 
tition the Rigsdag for a tariff reform that 
would result in substantially reducing 
the tax upon all imports, They have 
learned the lesson which even our West- 
ern farmers are beginning to learn, that 
the unprotected interests contribute to 
the support of the favored. In 1888 the 
present high-tariff system was adopted 
by Sweden, and, nine years later, Nor- 
way followed suit. One of the results in 
both countries has been a rise in the 
price of most articles out of all propor- 
tion to the advance jn wages. From 1897 
to 1900, the Swedish exports to Norway 
fell from 21,000,000 kroner to 7,000,000, 
and the imports from 33,000,000 to 22,- 
000,000, while the exports to Denmark 
rose from 43,000,000 kroner to 48,000,000, 
and the imports from Denmark from 49,- 
000,000 to 63,000,000. <A similar increase 
in the trade between Norway and Den- 
mark appears. In view of these facts, 
it is not strange that Denmark is unwill- 
ing to enter the protection trap, all the 
more because the increase in the export 
of Danish agricultural products to Eng- 
land during the past nine years has 
ranged from a hundred per cent. on but- 
ter to four hundred per cent. on eggs. 
No protective country in Europe can 
show anything like the same growth in 
these industries. 
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“THE INTERESTS OF CIVILIZA- 
TION.” 

In sending portions of the Panama 
correspondence to Congress, the Admin- 
istration has not seen fit to give in full 
the notes of the Colombian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. As we read them in 
the Diario Oficial, they contain several 
apposite and crushing rejoinders which, 
it is easy to imagine, the President and 
Secretary Hay might not care to make 
public. It may be right to learn from an 
enemy, but it is a little humiliating to 
learn your international law from an 
antagonist, It will be remembered that 
Mr. Roosevelt instructed Minister Beau- 
pré to inform the Colombian Govern- 
ment that “the interests of civilization” 
required him to do as he had done at 
Panama, As to that, replied Minister 
Rico, if the United States denies Colom: 
bia her rights, “civilization will suffer 
a disaster incomparably greater than 
would be the temporary obstruction of 
transit across the Isthmus, since the 
peace and the very existence of nations 
depend principally upon the observance 
of public treaties.” 

This is not simply a shrewd return 
thrust. It is the statement of a truth 
of the first importance. Treaties and 
the safeguards of international law are, 
between countries, what the civil and 
criminal law is between individuals. To 
agree to abide by them, instead of do- 
ing every man what seemeth good in 
his own eyes, is the very beginning of 
civilization. Private vengeance is the 
symbol of barbarism. Orderly justice by 
established tribunals, set for the inter- 
pretation and applying of written laws, 
is everywhere accepted as the leading 
sign that a given country is civilized. 
That was the burden of President Roose- 
velt’s letter, last summer, agatnst lynch- 
ing. Its worst feature was not its bru. 
tality, but its defiance of law. Defenders 
of lynching asserted that “the interests 
of civilization” required the summary 
and horrifying execution of certain mis- 
creants. “Not so,” said the President, 
“black as their crime may be, their law- 
ful trial, with every legal right guaran- 
teed, must be insisted upon if we are not 
to relapse into savagery.” 

International lynch-law, however, the 
President seems cheerfully to approve. 
In the Panama lynching, he put him- 
self squarely alongside the Cossack, Rus- 
sia announces that she will sacredly re- 
spect all treaties referring to Mantchuria 
80 long as they do not run counter to her 
own interest. That is exactly what Mr. 
Roosevelt really signifies by his talk 
about the interests of civilization being 
superior to a treaty. He means his own 
idea of what those interests require. 
Just now it is a canal—and not merely 
a canal, but one made sure of before the 
Republican Convention. What {t will be 
next, no man knows. That ts why his 
lawless course at Panama has filled 
thoughtful men with alarm. A Presi- 








dent who refuses carefully to inquire 
what the law is, and then to follow it 
scrupulously, may at any moment set 
the world on fire. International law is 
the great bulwark of peace between 
the nations. It assures the weak tha‘ 
the strong will not take unfair advan- 
tage of them. But if it is to be set 
aside contemptuously by a ruler at the 
head of a mighty people, no land can 
feels itself safe from a President who, 
like Pompey, acts at once as the execu- 
tive and the subverter of law. 

It is useless for the supporters of the 
Administration to pretend that its ac- 
tion at Panama was strictly in accord 
with the treaty of 1846. This is not a 
matter of abstract speculation. It is not 
as if the treaty had never been inter- 
preted. This very Administration inter- 
preted it in 1902, and did so in a way 
diametrically opposite to its interpreta- 
tion in 1903. The proof is accessible. 
It lies in Senate Document No. 10, Fifty- 
eighth Congress, Special Session, which 
contains a part of the dispatches and in- 
structions relating to the disturbances 
on the Isthmus in 1902. In its very 
forefront we have the statement by Capt. 
Reisinger, our senior naval officer pres- 
ent, asking directions from the Navy De- 
partment, but adding: “I am fully aware 
of the fact that by treaty and convention 
we are not supposed to take charge 
until the Colombian Government has 
announced its inability to guard the 
road.” That had been, in fact, the prac- 
tice so invariably that Senator Foraker, 
in his blundering defence of the Presi- 
dent the other day, actually took it for 
granted that the Colombians invited our 
marines ashore last November! Nothing 
of the kind occurred. The very Colom- 
bian troops which were on their way, for 
all we knew, to keep the transit open, 
we denied permission toland. Yet, only 
a year before, our Government had done 
the direct opposite. It assisted the Co- 
lombian Government to reassert control. 
it even rebuked Admiral Casey, by im- 
plication, for having gone too far and 
hurt the sensibilities of Colombia. No 
wonder that, with this record behind it, 
and so close behind it, the Administra- 
tion should have boldly flung itself for 
justification, not upon the treaty, but 
upon “the interests of civilization.’ 

That phrase has always been in the 
mouths of conquerors. Those of them 
who could not find, in statute or treaty, 
warrant for what they wanted to do, fell 
back upon an imagined public good. It 
is the mark of a lawless mind. Civiliza- 
tion as between nations moves forward 
just as it does among the inhabitants 
of any one of them. Vengeance is no 
longer glutted in private; the feud and 
the vendetta disappear; trial by ordeal 
gives way to trial by evidence; the law 
becomes the one refuge and arbiter. In 
a similar way bas the sacredness of 
treaties and international law been built 
up. To throw scorn upon both now, as 





President Roosevelt has done by his 
treatment of Colombia, is, by so much, 
to plunge the vations back into the 
chaos and old night from which they 
have so painfully emerged. What the 
interests of civilization really require 
is that his lawless doctrines be repudi- 
ated. 





NAVAL DISORGANIZATION. 


A movement which will bear watch- 
ing is on foot in Washington to induce 
Congress to create, by law, a General 
Staff for the navy. A circular has just 
been published through which the in- 
stigators seek to promote their ends, and 
which they have, we are told, placed in 
the hands of every Senator and every 
Representative. A copy of this ex-parte 
plea has reached us. It is made up of 
extracts from the message of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, from the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and from 
the annual report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation; of a flaming ar- 
ticle by Rear-Admiral Luce; of a de- 
scription of the plan and working of the 
Navy Department by Captain Mahan, 
taken from Scribner's; and of two 
memoranda, one by Admiral Dewey and 
the other by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation. 

The President’s utterance contains 
the gist of the matter. “We need,” he 
says, “the establishment by law of a 
body of trained officers who shall ex- 
ercise a systematic control of the mili- 
tary affairs of the navy, and be au- 
thorized advisers of the Secretary con- 
cerning it.” Parenthetically, we may 
remark, statement is not proof. What 
the President thinks is one thing; what 
the navy needs may be a very different 
matter. Secretary Moody states the 
probley in halting and academic fash- 
ion, although he appears to go as far 
as he dare on the side of disapproval. 
“Tt is not my purpose to recommend 
specifically at this time any of these 
proposals, but only to bring them for- 
ward for the earnest discussion and 
consideration which their importance 
deserves, Mere change is not reform, 
and none should be attempted until it 
appears clearly that conditions would 
be bettered thereby.” The other advo- 
cates are enthusiastically in favor of 
a complete recasting of the organiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and the 
practical subordination of the Secretary 
to a committee of officers over which 
he can exercise but scant control. The 
circular is a brief for those who urge a 
revolutionary shearing of the functions 
and powers of the constituted head of 
the navy. As ex-Secretary Long writes: 
“Under such circumstances the Secre- 
tary could hardly fail to lapse into a 
figurehead in the administration of the 
navy.” No wonder that Mr. Moody ex- 
tends but slight encouragement to the 
scheme, 

Weare tempted to inquire why no one 
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comes forth, in strong and intelligent op- 
position, to point out the benefits which 
will accrue to these promoters as indi- 
viduals. It might be asked whether the 
creation of a new office—that of vice- 
admiral—now lacking in the navy, is not 
part and parcel of the plan, and, if so, 
to what person the advanced rank and 
greater pay are supposed to be already 
promised. Another query is, why, with 
twenty-seven rear-admirals on the active 
list, more admirals should be necessary, 
and what other new shore employments 
with rich emoluments are contemplated. 
The present system, however faulty, 
brought the navy through the last war 
with name unsmirched. The Secretary 
would be wise to exhaust the authority 
now residing in him before creating a 
hideous monster to destroy him. It may 
be asserted positively that Mr. Moody 
has now in the General Board, the office 
of Naval Intelligencer and the Naval 
War College as much of a General Staff 
as he needs, and if he wishes more he 
can have it by a stroke of his pen. In 
this respect, there is no parallel with the 
condition of the army before the Span- 
ish war. To call for legislation on 
the score which Admiral Luce specious- 
ly advances, that “these various war 
boards, under what name soever they 
may be known, are illegal,” is 
mere quibbling. Already the General 
Board, which is practically a General 
Staff, has been given powers of great 
extent; it threatens to usurp others of 
still wider scope, and has grown so large 
in the number of those who are employ- 
ed directly and indirectly in its labors, 
and so catholic in its activities, as to 
cause the apprehension that the navy 
was made for the General Board rather 
than the General Board for the navy. 


A defender of the existing organiza- 
tion, while admitting frankly that it 
needs mending in some ways, would de- 
mand of these agitators definite proof 
of the necessity of this proposed revolu- 
tion in the Secretary’s responsibilities 
and authority. All that they give us is 
vaporous allegations. We are entirely 
ready to concede that the Navy Depart- 
ment requires a change in its methods, 
now choking the navy by an excess of 
red tape and by an all-absorbing central- 
ization which a legalized General Staff 
would doubtless aggravate rather than 
lessen, 


We cannot agree with Admiral Dewey 
that “‘a General Staff is indispensable 
to the efficient and economical admin- 
istration of the navy in the routine ser- 
vice of peace.” The way to economize 
is to reduce the avalanche of paper work 
in the navy, not to increase it; and a 
board of officers appointed by the Secre- 
tary can formulate plans for naval cam- 
paigns just as the General Board is now 
supposedly doing. That the majority of 
naval officers are in favor of the pro- 
posed attempt to enlarge the number and 
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power of their colleagues who settle in 
(or upon) Washington, is doubtful, to 
say the least. To take a stand for the 
whole service in opposition to the ex- 
pressed desire of the President and 
against the special purpose of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, the dis- 
penser of assignments to duty, holding in 
his hands the distribution of depart- 
mental favor or disfavor, is not to be ex- 
pected of a poor naval officer, who would 
unquestionably pay very dearly for his 


temerity. Unless some means can be 


will pretend to embody what the navy 
wishes, and it will thus find acceptance 
with influential persons on grounds 


false. 

If Congress were to amend any pro- 
posed draft of a bill creating a General 
Staff by two simple provisions—first, re- 


with or without the rank of vice-ad- 
miral, to those rear-admirals having at 
least four years to serve on the active 
list before retiring for age; and, sec- 
ondly, prohibiting any officer whatever 
from having duty in Washington for 
more than six years before attaining 
flag rank, we venture to predict not 
only that the enthusiasm of the advo- 
_cates of this measure would promptly 
wane, but also that it would be at once 
replaced by as active an antagonism. 


ROOSEVELT OR HANNA? 

Senator Hanna ought to be presented 
by his admirers with a ‘Complete Let- 
ter-Writer.’ He remarked sorrowfully 
on Friday that he had sent out two 
thousand ietters denying that he was a 
candidate for the Presidency, and that 
he thinks that ought to settle it. Yet 
politicians go on working like beavers 
for his nomination, the rank and file 
of the party clamor for him, and the 
Republican Campaign Committee is 
overwhelmed with offers of large sub- 
scriptions in case Mr. Hanna is the can- 
didate. All for lack of a convincing 
English style! It would seem so easy 
for the Senator to protest his undying 
loyalty to Roosevelt in an unmistakable 
way. But we see here one of the ad- 
vantages of the professional] literary 
man in politics. Mr. Hanna cannot make 
people believe that he is not seeking the 
Presidency; but if President Roosevelt 
were to write a letter expressing his 
conviction that the success of his party 
required his withdrawal, we are sure 
that his skill as a ready writer would 
leave even the wayfaring man in no 
doubt whatever. 

The Hanna boom has plainly affected 
the nerves of the White House. A hypo- 
chondriae old gentleman residing there 
could be no more fidgety and apprehen- 
sive than appears the actual rugged and 
good-natured occupant. The cries of 








devised to obtain a truthful expression | 
of service public opinion, this scheme | 


which may be true or which may be} 


stricting the choice for a chief of staff, 
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distress which he is emitting seem to be 
very bad tactics. Now, if ever, is the 
time for displaying the famous Rough- 
Rider coolness under fire. A most con- 
suming desire for renomination should 


be better masked; to betray such an 
acutely nervous dread lest the prize be 
snatched by another, comports ill with 
the tradition of a dashing and imper- 
turbable Roosevelt. Can this flurried of- 
ficial be our erstwhile contemner of the 
weakling? 

It is impossible to avoid seeing the 
comic aspects of the Republican situa- 
tion. What means this angry talk about 
“treachery,” with which all the Admin- 
istration organs are filled? Is the Pres- 
ident the Government, and does opposi- 
tion to his renomination brand one a 
traitor? Certainly, there seems to be 
some kind of lese-majesty involved, to 
account for the angers in celestial minds 
at Washington. By contrast, the atti- 
tude of Senator Hanna is dignity per- 
sonified. Nome of these personal ambi- 
tions for him Patriotism, the good of 
the party, are his watchwords. It is not 
his fault if thousands of Republicans 
are saying that Roosevelt cannot be 
elected, but that he himself can be. Is 
not the party free to choose? Mr. Hanna 
would have it understood that he is not 
a self-seeking candidate, whatever oth- 
He has tried to stop the 
movement in his favor. If, neverthe- 
less, it goes op, that may be a reflection 
upon the President’s availability, but the 
Senator’s withers are unwrung. | 

Another amusing feature of the flurry 
is the obvious fear of many Roosevelt 
supporters lest they may be laying their 
money on the wrong horse. Yes, they 
are for that gallant hero, the people's 
idol, the greatest, wisest—but, gracious 
Heavens! suppose the other man should 
win? It is all very fine to shout treach- 
ery, but no article stands higher in the 
political confession of faith than the 
avowal that treason successful is no 
longer treason. This consideration is 
one which the events of 1896 should have 
borne in upon the Tribune. At that 
time it was the traitor. Did it not base- 
ly abandon Platt and the State machine, 
then bitterly anti-McKinley, and strike 
hands with Mr. Hanna? That was 
treachery until Hanna elected his man, 
whereupon it became political foresight 
and a basis for recognition. No one, 
therefore, should be more chary than the 
Tribune in hurling about charges o*° 
treason to Roosevelt. 

In all seriousness, the movement to 
nominate Mr. Hanna, if possible, is now 
unconcealed. Every day’s news reveals 
the sappers and miners at work. The 
Hanna men announced on Saturday that 
they were in control of the Indiana State 


ers may be. 


Committee. In St. Louis, the Star flops 
from Roosevelt to Hanna. These effects ~ 
defective come by cause. Politicians do 
not take their political lives in their 
hands without a hint from the higher 
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powers. The Hanna campaign for the 
nomination is fairly on, and it may easily 
prove formidable. Its strength to-day is 
in its very secrecy and subterranean ma- 
nipulation. The method is astutely chos- 
en. Were the Senator to come boldly out 
into the open and fling down his gaunt- 
let, the President would promptly pick it 
up, issue a clarion appeal to his friends, 
and seek glory or the grave in war. But 
how can he fight a fellow in the cellar- 
age who denies that he means to fight 
at all? The obscurity of the situation is 
doubtless one of the things which most 
fret the President. He uttered a loud 
amen when a visitor said the other day 
that it was to be wished that Senator 
Hanna would either ‘fish or cut bait.” 
But the shrewd Ohio man will probably 
maintain for a time his ambiguous posi- 
tion. To abandon it would weaken him; 
to remain in it both bothers and handi- 
caps Mr. Roosevelt. 

Incidentally, the immaculate Mr. Perry 
Heath dropped an interesting hint on 
Sunday as to the nature of Hanna’s 
strength and the validity of his candi- 
dacy. Ten railroad presidents, out of 
fifteen seeking obscurity at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, had promised Hanna their un- 
qualified support. This was said with the 
air of “Poll me the railroad presidents of 
a country and I care not who casts its 
votes.” It was a striking intimation that 
Hanna is the candidate of commercial- 
ism, impregnable among those who have 
most to gain from special favors, most to 
fear from the impartial enforcement of 
the laws. Nobody who has seriously 
considered the political situation imag- 
ines that Hanna can conquer in the name 
of capitalism, but the frank citation of 
the railroad presidents showed where his 
trust is lodged. Even more significant 
was Mr. Heath’s description of Mr. Han- 
na’s helplessness before friends who 
urge him to stop making Presidents and 
be President himself. Hanna, says 
Heath, cannot turn and brain these 
tempters with a baseball bat; he must 
speak them kindly. As to this matter, 
opinions will differ. In the past, unwill- 
ing candidates have managed to make 
their resolution known without resorting 
to a baseball bat. But if Senator Hanna 
is indeed determined not to run, he will 
never find a fairer mark for the baseball 
bat than the devoted but indiscreet head 
of Perry Heath has just afforded. That 
the secretary of the Republican National 
Committee is blatantly campaigning for 
Hanna~—-and unrebuked—is a fact too 
significant to be explained away by those 
who think Hanna is “out of it”; and 
very ominous to all who think Mr. 
Heath should be out of the secretary- 
ship. 


VOLUNTARY PUBLICITY. 
The President of the Sugar Trust de- 
clined last week, with some asperity, to 
give the public information about his 








business. Now, it is sometimes the case 
with virtue as with greatness: some 
are born virtuous, some achieve virtue, 
and some have it thrust upon them. Yet, 
say what one will about the United 
States Steel Corporation, the publicity 
of its accounting is a high virtue. When 
this vast corporation was formed it was 
considered one of the most astonishing 
departures in the entire history of trade. 
It was believed to represent the Trust 
mania carried to its extreme limit. 
Nevertheless, no sooner was it in oper- 
ation than it began to print very com- 
plete quarterly statements of its condi- 
tion, placing itself in this respect on 
the same basis as the railroads. It was 
a remarkable precedent. The public had 
no reason to expect such frankness. The 
popular idea of an industrial combine 
was a blind pool—-the Amalgamated 
Copper Company was a flagrant exam: 
ple; but regarding no Trust was much 
knowledge of an official character ob- 
tainable. To be sure, it was believed by 
some that the virtue displayed by the 
Steel Trust sprang from an ulterior mo- 
tive. In order to make the common 
stock active, the early declaration of div- 
idends was desirable; but it was neces- 
sary to justify this course—hence the 
publication of earnings. 

The earnings may or may not cease 
to be given out. This, however, can be 
said: the policy of publicity having once 
been adopted by the Steel Trust, it can 
never be abandoned without gravely 
impairing the prestige of the concern. 
It may be that the virtue of this con- 
poration in the matter of publicity has 
been merely accidental. None the less, 
it has created a standard to which other 
corporations will gradually have to con- 
form. The Steel Trust may reverse its 
practice; it may be managed hereafter 
by men who will employ the old blind- 
pool methods of the Standard Oil en- 
terprises. But it has shown what ex- 
cellent results can be attained by a pol- 
icy of voluntary publicity. The Steel 
Trust has had a position in the stock 
market which few Trusts have been able 
to acquire. Its stock has been widely 
distributed, whereas most of the in- 
dustrial combines have found it prac- 
tically impossible to get their common 
stocks out of the hands of the promot- 
ers and underwriters. People are not 
such fools as many suppose. They ex- 
ercise some discretion in going into a 
blind pool. Glance a moment at the 
most notorious instances of this sort— 
the Standard Oil, the American Sugar 
Refineries, and the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Companies. The public did not get 
into the first until it had demonstrated 
its safety beyond all reasonable doubt, 
and the same can practically be said of 
the second. Besides, both the Standard 
Oil Company and the Sugar Trust were 
formed long before the recent Trust pe- 
riod. The speculative character of the 
Sugar Trust was not ignored in the late 





eighties and early nineties, but a con- 
cern that went un year after year pay- 
ing big dividends on its common stock 
was pretty sure to find its securities re- 
garded as a sound investment eventually. 
The public unquestionably went into the 
Amalgamated Copper deal in very large 
numbers and lost heavily; but this was 
because the project was engineered by 
men whose names were regarded as a 
guarantee of success. 

It is practically true that the invest- 
ing public have let the Trusts alone be- 
cause of the lack of knowledge of their 
affairs. If this was the case in the 
heyday of the combines, it will be still 
more so in the future. And yet inves- 
tors would have been glad to buy the 
Trust securities if they could have done 
so with their eyes open. Those of them 
who actually bought into the blind pools 
acted in accordance with a tendency 
which has long been noted. The great 
increase in the wealth of the nation 
has necessitated a broadening of the se- 
curities market. The Trust movement 
of 1897-1902 was a rash attempt to sat- 
isfy a felt need. The railroad reor- 
ganization movement which followed 
the panic of 1895 had so strengthened 
the position of 2 vast amount of securi- 
ties as to drive them into strong-boxes. 
leaving the floating: supply inadequate to 
absorb the rapidly increasing wealth oc- 
casioned by the repeated good harvests 
and the improved industrial situation. 
Demand was so fur in excess of supply 
that the idea got abroad that almost 
anything would sell, and Trust promot- 
ers did not feel called upon to scrutin- 
ize their own methods too closely. But 
this was a mistake; the investing pub- 
lic, for the most part, continued to ask 
what sort of things they were buying. 

Many causes have contributed to the 
industrial Trust movement, but one of 
the strongest has been the necessity of 
centralizing capital in a way to admit 
of large issues of securities against the 
manufacturing business of the nation. 
The crude attempts made in the last six 
or seven years in this direction do not 
of themselves vitiate the movement. The 
mistake was made of supposing that 
“water” would do as well as real value. 
The water is still being squeezed out; 
but the most paradoxical feature of the 
whole situation is that the Trust which 
broke every record known to mankind 
in the matter of industrial capitaliza- 
tion, was also a pioneer in the one 
point essential to the real diffusion of in- 
dustrial securities. Industrial corpora- 
tions can have no solid standing in 
the stock market without publicity of 
accounts. The demand for such securi- 
ties is bound to increase very fast. The 
public must have them; and if the cor- 
porations do not voluntarily publish pe- 
riodic statements of earnings and bal- 
ance sheets, a movement to compel them 
to do so will be pretty sure to assert 
itself. 
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“FROM A SMALL GARRISON.” 


Out of a small garrison, Forbach, in 
Alsace-Lorraine, has come a book from 
the pen of a Prussian officer, Lieut. 
Bilse, which, by its gloomy pictures of 
decadent military life as seen in a fron- 
tier town, has stirred Germany from 
end to end. By those opposed to militar- 
ism, it has been hailed as a veritable 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ By most defenders 
of the Prussian army, it has been indig- 
nantly denounced as a gross libel. But 
it gave rise to one of the most bril- 
liant Reichstag debates of recent years, 
in which Chancellor Biilow locked horns 
with Bebel, and the new Minister of 
War, Gen. von Einem, made his début 
in defence of the army. “When I had 
read that book,” said the Minister, “I 
threw it aside with disgust, and declar- 
ed it disgraceful that a Prussian officer 
should have written it.” Later he an- 
pounced: “‘A second Forbach is not pos- 
sible in the Prussian army.” 

But that there was one Forbach and 
that it was truthfully described, Gen. 
von Einem has admitted more than 
once. Why else should every officer in 
the Forbach battalion save three have 
been immediately cashiered, transferred 
or otherwise punished? Why else 
should the Minister have publicly plac- 
ed the blame upon the commanding of- 
ficer for the conditions described? Why 
else should he hasten to explain that 
such rottenness exists nowhere else in 
the army? Yet, while thus confessing the 
truth of the picture painted by Lieut. 
Bilse, he sent that officer to a fortress 
prison for a year, dismissed him from 
the service for violating army regula- 
tions and disseminating slanders, and 
brought about the confiscation of the 
offending book. Such gratitude for truth- 
telling is, of course, characteristic of the 
despotic system at which Lieut. Bilse’s 
criticisms were aimed. The very sup- 
pression of his volume enormously in- 
creased the demand for it, so that the 
publishing-house in Vienna which is now 
printing it cannot begin to supply the 
demand from all quarters of the globe. 

Yet Lieut. Bilse is neither a Social 
Democrat nor one opposed to militar- 
ism per se. His is essentially the work 
of a man who loves his profession, and 
who would abate certain evils which he 
attributes to exceptional conditions and 
to the results of a thirty years’ peace. 
Apart from his sad chronicle of the ha- 
bitual drunkenness of his fellow-officers, 
of their lack of professional zeal, of their 
adultery and immorality as being due to 
the laxity of an inefficient commander, 
the book is essentially a tract written 
with so much earnestness and feeling as 
to engage the reader’s sympathy. Lieut. 
Bilse’s two most attractive characters 
are the best officers in the regiment, yet 
both of these are forced to resign, one 
because he was unjustly denied promo- 
tion, the other because of an indiscre- 





tion which involved no wrong-doing. It 
is into the mouths of these men that 
Lieut, Bilse has put his suggestions for 
army reform. 

One of them, Capt. Kénig, would have 
the War Office energetically oppose the 
luxurious methods of life which lead so 
many officers to destruction. He would 
have the officers consider themselves less 
a class by themselves, ranked by divine 
right above all civilians, and more the 
servants of the people, chosen to teach 
the young men of the nation for periods 
of one to two years. Capt. Kénig would 
make the service so attractive that 
every soldier would leave it with regret, 
while more patriotic, more devoted to his 
sovereign than ever before, instead of, as 
so often nowadays, a ready recruit for 
the Social Democracy. Surely, Gen. von 
Einem cannot take exception to such sen- 
timents as these. 

In order to show more clearly how the 
ordinary soldier is made receptive of the 
doctrines of the Social Democrats, Lieut. 
Bilse rather awkwardly interjects into 
his narrative the story of a faithful non- 
commissioned officer of nine years’ ser- 
vice, who, because of false accusations 
and official red tape, is degraded and im- 
prisoned, and then turned out into the 
world without a cent, to make his way 
as best he can. This man prospers, and 
in due time appears on the platform as 
one of the ablest of the Social-Democrat- 
ic leaders. A private who is denied coai 
for his barracks room by a bickering ser- 
geant dies of pneumonia. Another is 
scarred and maimed for life by being 
pushed against a kicking horse by the 
same sergeant. Another deserts after be- 
ing repeatedly struck and abused by the 
lieutenant whose servant he was. That 
these are altogether exceptional cases 
even Gen. von Einem could not allege. A 
week earlier there was tried and sen- 
tenced Sergeant Breidenbach for more 
than one thousand specified cruelties to 
subordinates. His immediate superior, 
Lieut. von Hellermann, is now serving a 
sentence of three months’ confinement to 
his quarters. The War Minister roundly 
denounced such wrongdoing, but he con- 
doned the “harmless box on the ear” 
which is the usual beginning of such ex- 
cesses of authority. 

All in all, the success of ‘From a Small 
Garrison’ must be attributed not so much 
to the book itself as to its having touch- 
ed responsive chords among the people. 
Every German citizen is more or less 
familiar with some of the evils Bilse has 
portrayed. There may have been, and 
probably was, a little more immorality 
and drunkenness in Forbach than in 
Mainz or Heidelberg or larger garrisons, 
but the destructive and demoralizing 
tendencies exist in the larger towns, and 
will remain there because they are in- 
herent in the military system. And this 
the German people are gradually coming 
to realize in greater and greater num- 
bers, in large part owing to the propa- 





ganda of the Social Democracy. They 
are beginning to tire seriously of the 
drain upon the country’s resources be- 
cause of so great an army, and they are 
giving up their sons less willingly than 
heretofore to two years of unproductive 
labor. But there must needs appear 
more than one tract similar to Lieut. 
Bilse’s before the truth strikes home. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of the United States is 
no longer regarded in the light of a fetish, 
by either politicians, statesmen, or students 
of history Politicians and statesmen, it 
is charged, either do not regard it at all, 
or tell us that it must be “adapted” to 
changing conditions Historians, on the 
other hand, are turning to the Constituticn 
with new interest, though their point of 
view is widely different from that of the 
practical statesman. Of mere laudation 
there has been quite enough, and the mod 
ern student approaches the Constitution 
as a critic, destroying if he must, recon- 
structing where he can. One lesson is by 
now fairly well learned: the Constitution is 
no mere ‘‘creation,’’ but is an adaptation 
of institutions that had long been familiar 
to its framers. As yet there has been little 
textual criticism, though there is clearly 
recognizable a tendency in that direction. 
For exact and valuable criticism of this sort 
students are indebted to no one more than 
to Prof. John Franklin Jameson, whose 
recent ‘Studies in the History of the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1°87’ has been reprinted 
from the report of the Historical Assocta- 
tion for 1902. There are eleven studies, 
covering only seventy-eight pages in all 
The first three deal with the letters from 
members of the Convention; the last three 
are bibliographical. Studies iv. to viil., tn- 
clusive, deal critically with the various 
“plans” out of which the Constitution was 
finally fashioned. It is these five studies 
which give high value to the series; their 
value, indeed, is out of all proportion to 
the modest claims made for them by their 
author, and it may be well to call special 


attention to them before they are finally — 


interred in that grave of respectable dull 
things, the Association Reports. 

The Virginia plan, presented to the Con- 
vention by Gov. Randolph, is taken up first 
There remain to us four different texta of 
this plan. All of them are copies, and none 
of them, in the opinion of Professor Jame- 
son, reproduces exactly the original. Slight 
variations would, of course, inevitably ap- 
pear in copies, which, we may assume, were 
made rather hastily. But another, more 
serious source of variation is ordinarily 
overlooked. The texts which we have were 
made from copies that members of the Con 
vention made in their own hand for their 
own use. They were not thinking about 
keeping their copies intact for future his 
torians, and, consequently, “there would 
always be much chance that a member, fol- 
lowing the progress of debate and con- 
clusion with his paper before him, should 


interline it with some of the additions or 


amendments which were successively re- 
solved upon, and that these should creep 
undistinguished into some fair copy which 
he might subsequently make” (p. 105). Prof 
Jameson is able to show clearly enough, 
by reference to the Journal of the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole for June 4 and 5, that some 
important variations in resolutions six and 
nine of the Madison text were made in 
this way, and the original ninth resolution 
he has been able satisfactorily to recon- 
struct. 

The fifth study is a new and successful 
attempt to reconstruct the plan presented 
by Charles Pinckney. The history of the 
document sent by Pinckney to John Quincy 
Adams in 1818, and published in the jour- 
nals in 1819 as the “Pinckney plan,” is well 
known. Its resemblance to the report of 
the Committee on Detail was so close as, 
A priori, to raise suspicion. It was almost 
immediately discredited by competent 
judges, and since 1840 it has several times 
been proved to be anything but the original 
Pinckney plan. Professor Jameson re- 
views in his clear and telling style the evi- 
dence against the authenticity of the docu- 
ment, and then proceeds to reconstruct in 
outline the plan which Pinckney actually 
presented. The conclusicn is, that Pinck- 
ney’s plan closely resembled the Virginia 
plan, though it gave more attention to the 
executive and judicial departments, and 
added some new features, like the provision 
for a council of revision, from the New 
York Constitution. Confirmatory evidence 
from three independent sources is present- 
ed to bear out these conclusions. First, 
anything advocated by Pinckney, early in 
the Convention, against the general opin- 
ion may be assumed to be part of his plan. 
Second, a letter from Read to Dickinson, 
May 21, describes a plan that can only have 
been Pinckney’s. Third, the ‘Observations,’ 
published by Pinckney shortly after ad- 
journment, whether ever actually delivered 
in the Convention or not (Professor Jame- 
son thinks they were not), cannot differ 
widely from the plan which he presented. 
The evidence gathered from these three in- 
dependent sources makes it quite clear that 
the plan which Pinckney sent to Adams in 
1818 was not the original plan at all. 

What, then, was it? Professor Jameson’s 
reply to this question is as discreet ag it is 
suggestive: ‘It is not possible to say that 
Pinckney answered Adams’s request by set- 
ting down and copying the printed report of 
the Committee on Detail, paraphrasing toa 
small extent here and there, and interweav- 
ing as he went along some of the best re- 
membered features of his own plan. But 
it is possible to declare that if he had 
done this the result would have been pre- 
cisely like that which in fact he sent to 
Washington” (p. 124). This admirable dis- 
tinction does not hide the fact that Pinck- 
ney, however he may have arrived at his 
results, was more interested in making it 
appear that the Committee of Detail got 
most of its thunder from him than he was 
in furnishing Adams with an exact copy of 
his original plan. The supposition that the 
report of the Committee on Detail was 
copied from Pinckney’s plan, rather than 
vice versa, is conclusively disproved by 
Professor Jameson. We cannot go into the 
question here; those who still doubt (or 
still believe) are referred to the Studies 
direct. 

When this reconstruction of Pinckney’s 
plan was all but completed, the author 
came across a manuscript containing a 
copy of considerable portions of the plan 
itself. This manuscript was James Wil- 
son’s rough draft for the Committee on 
Detail, in the possession of the Pennsyl- 








vania Historical Society, published as num- 
ber viii. of these Studies. That we have 
here portions of the long-lost Pinckney 
plan, Professor Jameson has no difficulty 
in showing; so far as it goes, it confirms 
in every respect his own previously 
worked-out conclusions. But it does more 
than that: it shows that, contrary to the 
general belief, Pinckney’s plan was used 
by the Committee on Detail, and it is now 
possible to refer to precise clauses which 
were incorporated into the report of that 
committee. The conclusion of Professor 
Jameson is apt: “As a maker of the 
Constitution, Charles Pinckney evidently 
deserves to stand higher than he has stood 
of late years, and he would have a 
better chance of doing so if, in his old age, 
he had not claimed so much.” 

Studies vi. and vii. deal critically with the 
New Jersey plan and the outline of Hamil- 
ton. Of the former there are four texts, 
but it is impossible to reconstruct the. 
original with certainty. Professor Jameson 
has, nevertheless, brought to light two im- 
portant manuscripts, preserved in the 
Paterson papers, which are shown to rep- 
resent preliminary stages in the elaboration 
of the plan in question. The eight texts of 
Hamilton’s outline are treated in the same 
careful manner, and, in spite of the fact 
that Hamilton’s own copy has been pre- 
served, there is no sufficient evidence ‘‘for 
declaring with confidence that any one of 
the variant texts represents exactly the 
original document which was brought be- 
fore the Convention.” 

Certainly Professor Jameson has placed 
all students of American history under ob- 
ligations for these excellent studies. 


EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


THE WINTER 


LONDON, January 2, 1904. 


It is long since the Royal Academy of 
Arts has had to face such severe and sus- 
tained criticism as during the last year or 
so. Its schools have been declared inef- 
ficient, its summer exhibition a farce, its 
choice of members an insult to art, its ad- 
ministration of the Chantrey Bequest a 
swindle. Some concessions, already, the 
Academy has felt compelled to grant. It 
has introduced certain innovations into its 
schools, it has changed the rules in regard 
to the submission of work both by Acad- 
emicians and by outsiders for its annual 
show. But where concession would mean 
confession of hopeless inability, it has ‘‘sat 
tight,”” with the perseverance characteristic 
of its methods. No defence has been of- 
fered to the attacks upon the manner in 
which money, left by Chantrey for the pur- 
chase of works of art “‘of the highest merit,” 
has been squandered on popular “pictures 
of the year’ that happened to be by Acad- 
emicians or their friends, until the Chan- 
trey collection in the Tate Gallery has be~ 
come a reproach to every intelligent artist 
and art-lover. Indeed, to leave no doubt 
as to their attitude, those Academicians 
who hold the Trusteeship because of their 
official rank made, if anything, a feebler 
selection than usual last spring, when the 
attack was just beginning in several in- 
fluential papers; and I do not think that 
anybody has ever been given such practical 
proof that art has little to do with the elec- 
tion of Academicians as in the Winter Ex- 





hibition for 1904 that has just opened. Let 
me explain. 

This exhibition is supposed to be, and as 
a rule is, one of Old Masters. But it is now 
a fairly well-established tradition that, 
when the occasion presents itself, space 
should be reserved for the work of Acad- 
emicians who have died within the past 
twelvemonth, or, at least, since the organi- 
zation of the show of the preceding win- 
ter. When this led to the exhibition of 
Millais or Leighton, there seemed some jus- 
tification for such a reservation. There was 
a period in Millais’s career when he came 
very near developing into a master in ev- 
ery sense of the word; Leighton, indiffer- 
ent painter as he might be, or rather was, 
had large ideas of the dignity of art. His 
work, as his admirers bever ceased to urge, 
seldom failed in scholarship. It was learn- 
ed, which is something when beauty is so 
rare. But take the three men who, owing 
to the chance of death, this year receive 
the honor of special representation. They 
are H,. T. Wells, T. Sidney Cooper, J. C. 
Horsley, whose names, I fancy, are unknown 
in America, or, for that matter, anywhere 
outside of Great Britain. Horsley did make 
quite a reputation for himself, and abou, 
ten or fifteen years ago, was very promi- 
nently before the British public. But it was 
not due to his painting, Royal Academician 
though he was; it was simply because of 
his energetic protest against the nude in 
art—a protest that went straight to the 
heart of the British Mrs. Grundy. I really 
had forgotten what manner of picture he 
manufactured until I came into the room 
where several have been hung. He was a 
painter of the anecdote, domestic or his- 
toric as the case might be—now a little 
story of ‘Mary, Queen of Scots, in Cap- 
tivity,” now of “‘Rent Day at Haddon Hall,” 
or again of “The New Dress’; each and 
all in appropriate costume. It was not his 
fault, perhaps; it simply happened that 
anecdote was what was expected of the 
painter when he began to work. 

Sidney Cooper, no doubt, was known bet- 
ter and more widely. He found his sub- 
jects in cattle and sheep, and he became in 
the end quite a conspicuous personage be- 
eause of his vigor and industry in a pa- 
triarchal old age. In reports of the Acad- 
emy, the critic loved to write and the pub- 
lic loved to read of the ‘‘veteran”’ Sidney 
Cooper, the ‘‘doyen’’ of the Academy, and 
so on. The few pictures included in the 
present show explain that he must have 
first made his mark by his patient and 
painstaking study of the Dutch painters 
of similar themes, of men like Verboek- 
hoven. 

Wells, it seems to me, must have had 
more in him at the start than either of the 
other two. I was surprised when I came 
upon a fairly large “Portrait Group” by 
him, dated 1861-62. The faces of the four 
people gathered about the dinner-table, upon 
which the cloth is still spread, the fruit 
and glasses not yet removed, have little 
character, it is true. But some of the detail 
—the white cloth, the white gown of the 
one woman, the oranges, the delicate tint 
of the glasses—is all excellently rendered, 
while there is something in the conception 
and arrangement of the whole group that 
makes me wonder if Wells did not come for 
a time under the influence of Fantin-Latour 
and some of the younger men then working 
in Paris, But if he did, he profited so little 
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ing a huge portrait of Hatherley, the Lord 
Chancellor, in his official robes at an offi- 
cial function, that is as dull and wooden 
and perfunctory as the great British public 
could desire. 

Now the work of these three men be- 
ing, as it is, completely insignificant, it 
might be useless to mention it at all were 
it not for the impossibility of going into 
the room which it fills without remembering 
that during the last twelvemonth a painter 
who was really a master has also died in 
London, and that for him there is now no 
space on the Academy walls. That Wells, 
Cooper, and Horsley were Academicians, 
while Whistler never received official recog- 
nition, demonstrates better than almost 
anything I could write the absolute failure 
of the Royal Academy as an institution 
representing all that is greatest and finest 
in the art of men working in the country 
that supports it. It is said that the Aca- 
demicians did intend to pay Whistler after 
death the tribute they had denied him dur- 
ing his lifetime. The rumor also is that 
they were refused in the quarters to which 
they applied for his work. It is as well. 
His absence is really his most eloquent jus- 
tification. 

Evidently, Academicians have felt that 
the three painters for whom they have been 
obliged to find a place among the masters 
do not figure altogether to their credit; 
and so they have given still more special 
prominence to one of their former presi- 
dents, Sir Thomas Lawrence. I am not sure 
if so many portraits by Lawrence have ever 
been gathered together before. Certainly, 
I have never seen so large and represen- 
tative a collection. But I hardly think that 
Lawrence gains by this sort of “one-man” 
show. He was an extremely accomplished 
painter; of that there can be no question. 
He was the last of a great school; he in- 
herited a fine tradition, which exercised 
some restraint upon him even at his worst, 
though he did a great deal to belittle it 
before handing it down, in turn, to his suc- 
cessors. He was an excellent draughtsman, 
if at times he did do extraordinary things 
in the way of bad drawing; and his tech- 
nical command was masterly enough to win 
him the recognition of the French, who, 
for long, knew no other English painters 
than Lawrence and Constable. But with 
the fine tradition there had come also to 
Lawrence that tendency to the artificial, 
the affected, which was always characteris- 
tic of English portraits from the time Van 
Dyck was summoned to England to paint 
them. Van Dyck reduced his method to a 
formula. Even now, at the Academy, one 
of his portraits of Henrietta Maria, hanging 
between a simple Dutch matron by Rem- 
brandt and the ‘‘Juan de Pareja’’ of Velas- 
quez, reminds one how essentially con- 
ventional was his way of looking at the 
people he painted, compared to the fine 
realism of the Dutch and Spanish masters. 
Lely and Kneller, with their simpering 
shepherdesses and posing cavaliers, exag- 
gerated the formula almost to an absurdity. 
Even Reynolds could not escape, but hov- 
ered perilously near the ridiculous when he 
made his sitters figure in allegories and 
myths, and gave to his little girls and boys 
the sweetness that has been such a snare 
for modern painters far less great than he. 
And it was this sort of sentiment or sweet- 
ness that Lawrence, living in a sentimental 
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that less than ten years later he was paint- 


excess. When only one of his pictures is 
seen, his very artificiality, his aggressive 
affectations, may seem amusing. But when, 
as now, it is found repeated in portrait 
after portrait, it becomes cloying and te- 
dious to the last degree. 

The test to which he is submitted at the 
Academy is by no means an unfair one. 
Many of his most famous and popular pic- 
tures are included: the “Miss Farren" that 
has been so often engraved; groups like 
“Countess Gower and Child,”’ “Lady Acland 
and Children,” to which the engftaver 
Samuel Cousins gave such wide popularity; 
the attitudinizing ‘‘Master Lambton”; 
the large portraits of Pius VII. and Car- 
dinal Consalvi, painted for the Waterloo 
Gallery at Windsor and now lent by the 
King; and as many more no less well 
known. In most of these he seems simply 
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possessed by a demon of prettiness; not 
only in his children, where there might 
seem more excuse for upturned eyes, sham 
pathos, self-conscious posing—all the more 
artificial in the case of a series of the 
children of the Abercorn family because of 
their delightfully absurd ‘‘sun-ray”’ frames; 
but the same sweetness or sentiment runs 
riot in his women, in his men. His own 
portrait, though one of the best shown, is 
full of it; so is the “Benjamin Gott, Esq.,” 
the ‘Hon. Berkeley Thomas Paget,’’ even 
the Pope and Cardinal. 

Lawrence, again, had a very fine sense 
neither of color nor of composition. He did 
not seem able to scrape his palette clean of 
the hot, sharp red that appears in one pic- 
ture after another, now in a curtain, now 
in a chair, now in a bit of drapery, now in 
a space of sky or glimpse of landscape. 
Nor could he get the broad simplicity and 
quiet dignity that Van Dyck, for instance, 
gave to a background, though the materials 
are the same. How ugly the lines made by 
the curtain that opens behind the throne 
of Pius, and how confused the architecture 
seen beyond; how the accessories in the 
portrait of the Cardinal distract from the 
interest of the figure, already none too in- 
teresting in itself! And yet these are two 
of his most celebrated pictures. What a 
weakling Pius would seem by the side of 
Velasquez’s Julius; how little Consalvi 
could hold his own with one of Holbein’s 
simplest ecclesiastios, or of Reynolds’s 
statesmen—for example, the portrait of 
Charles James Fox as a young man, in the 
same gallery. Really, the most satisfactory 
Lawrence is the ‘Miss Farren.” It is 
curious that here, where there might have 
been some reason for the theatrical, no- 
thing could be simpler. The tall, graceful 
woman in white, holding her cloak at the 
neck with one hand, while the other drops 
at her side as if from the delicate weight of 
the large feather fan it clasps, seems about 
to step across the canvas, and is delight- 
fully placed against a broad, open land- 
scape and wide space of blue sky. There is 
very subtle, very tender rendering of tex- 
tures in the white satin of the cloak, the 
white clinging muslin of the gown, the 
gray feathers of the fan. The lines are 
free and flowing, the whole picture full of 
charm,the exception that will not disappoint 
those who have hitherto seen it only in the 
many prints. And yet, I believe it is one 
of Lawrence’s earliest works, done before 
he had become so distressingly the fash- 
ion. Several drawings by him, two or three 





age and himself a sentimentalist, carried to 
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being notes for the pictures, are also 
shown. Altogether, there has not been, at 
all events in recent years, such an excel 
lent opportunity to study the work of one 
of the few distinguished artists who have 
succeeded Reynolds as President of the 
Academy. As if to prevent the public from 
falling into the error of supposing that al! 
were as distinguished, a number of pictures 
by Sir Francis Grant are hung with the 
Lawrences. They would seem more at 
home in the Summer Exhibition 

The rest of the collection is rather a 
medley Apparently Academicians feel itt 
incumbent upon them to provide the More! 
lian with his opportunity for attributions, 
and, accordingly, a room is filled, more or 
less, with early Flemish and Italian mas 
ters. There is nothing very notable, though 
one or two marvellous little studies of de- 
tail by Flemings, known and unknown, 
one or two decorative Madonnas by Floren- 
tines, and a beautiful “Young Man with 
Hand on Skull,” attributed to Glorgione, 
will remain the fine or charming things they 
are, no matter by what other names they 
may be labelled before the exhibition closes 
There is also a dignified series of Van 
Dycks, including the stately “Lord Jobn 
and Lord Bernard Stuart."" The only Rem 
brandt and Velasquez are the two I have 
mentioned. A few Venetians are scattered 
here and there. Reynolds, Romney, and 
Raeburn have a place, though not a very 
prominent one, and there are at least two 
landscapes that interested me—or perhaps 
I should say three, and include Hobbema’s 
“On the Road to Scheveningen,”’ that has 
something of the large impressive composi- 
tion of the National Gallery picture. Of the 
other two, one is a “View of Verona,” by 
Canaletto, admirably put together; the 
Adige, between its white houses, leading up 
to the Castel San Pietro on its little hill, 
and, above, the Italian sky, spacious and 
serene. The other is a rocky, barren 
Spanish valley, with the Escorial set down 
in its midst, attributed to Rubens in the 
catalogue, though immediately afterwards 
a note explains that Rubens asserted the 
picture to be by Verhuist. There is cer- 
tainly little in it to suggest Rubens, and 
as a landscape it is of no particular impor- 
tance; but as a topographical record made 
at an early date in the history of the Esco- 
rial, it has its value. Despite the excep- 
tions, the series of Old Masters, as a whole, 
has often been surpassed in previous years. 

The fact is, Academicians have tried to 
do too much. In addition to the three 
painters to whom I have referred, they have 
also undertaken to honor two other 
of their recent fellow-members, the sculp- 
tors Onslow Ford and Harry Bates. Neither 
is shown to advantage, while both are over- 
shadowed by the large collection of 
bronzes, chiefly Italian of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, arranged in the 
same room. These, lent by several collect- 
ors, add to the confusion of an exhibition 
in which unity has been as completely dis- 
regarded as on the walls of the summer 
show. N. N. 


THE CHEVALIER DE LIMOELAN, 
Paris, December 30. 1903. 


M. Lenotre is incessant in his researches 
in the mysterious domains of the French 
Revolution. He goes down into the lowest 
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parts of the crypts of history, shows us 
many curious characters who either are for- 
gotten or have always escaped notice. The 
earnestness of his work and its melodra- 
matic character have won him the favor of 
the public. It is pleasing to leave the great 
stage of history and to enter the dark 
coulisse. There is also a highly philosoph- 
ical side in this author’s reconstruction of 
despised or forgotten characters. Lenotre 
shows us, perhaps unconsciously, the com- 
plex character of human nature. The hum- 
ble heroes, the criminal figures that he de- 
picts, reveal this extraordinary complexity, 
which probably becomes more apparent in 
revolutionary times, when life ceases to 
have a calm and natural flow. 

The last character he has drawn out of a 
deep shadow is a certain Breton gentleman, 
the Chevalier Limoélan. 

“The chevalier,” he says, ‘“‘was one of 
those noblemen who, from their twentieth 
year, thrown into the Breton chouannerie, 
led the adventurous life of partisans, knew 
sleepless nights, in winter without a 
roof, proscribed, hunted, outlawed, and who 
became brigands. He made war against 
the Bleus, attacked the diligences—a sport 
which was in high favor in the time of the 


Directory—and conspired, like everybody 
else.” 


After the pacification of the Vendée, he 
affected to admire Bonaparte, the First Con- 
sul, and to long for a quiet life. He lived 
with very pious relations, and became en- 
gaged to a young lady of Versailles, whom 
he intended to marry as soon as his name 
was erased from the terrible list of the 
émigrés. He wrote to the Minister of Police 
on the 3d of December, 1800: 

“Though I have not been treated in such 
a way as to enable me to have confidence 
in the Government, since I have not yet 
been erased from the list of the proscribed, 
as was positively promised me, I am not 
so mad as not to recognize its strength and 
consequently conspire against it. I assure 
you, Citizen Minister, that my sole aspira- 
tion is for absolute tranquillity, and that I 
remain in Paris only because I am afraid 
I should not have peace in Brittany.” 


Limoélan had, however, another object: 
he had come to Paris to make an attempt 
on the First Consul. The Royalists for a 
little while had some hope that Bonaparte 
would become a Monk. They had been 
obliged to abandon that hope, and had 
come to look upon him as their most dan- 
gerous enemy. The Chevalier found an ac- 
complice in an old companion-in-arms in 
Brittany, named Saint-Réjant. They had at 
their service an elderly Chouan, named 
Carbon, who had been valet to Limoélan. 
They thought at first of attacking Bonaparte 
in the neighborhood of Malmaison, but the 
Consul was always surrounded by a strong 
escort. They thought of blowing him up 
in his carriage in Paris, when he was on 
the way from the Tuileries to the theatre. 
Dynamite was not yet invented, and they 
had recourse to common gunpowder. They 
filled a cask with it, and placed it on a 
common cart. On the 22d of December 
Limoélan, Carbon, and Saint-Réjant, dress- 
ed like common carters, with blue blouses, 
conducted the heavy cart from the Rue St. 
Martin to the Rue Neuve-fgalité (Rue 
d’Aboukir). Carbon there left his compan- 
ions, and two men, who remain unknown, 
helped Limoélan and Saint-Réjant as far 
as the Place du Carrousel. 

The Carrousel was still, at that time, 
very irregular, and was half covered with 
houses, which disappeared only during the 








Second Empire. The First Consul was to 
go that evening to the Opera, to hear 
Haydn's oratorio, ‘‘Saul’’; the performance 
was to begin at eight. Only Limoélan and 
Saint-Réjant remained with the cart; they 
had two hours to wait. Limoélan post- 
ed himself at the corner of the Carrousel 
in order to advise his companion of thé 
Consul’s arrival. Saint-Réjant, pipe in 
mouth, charged himself with setting fire 
at the proper moment to a tinder fuse, 
which was to burn some seconds before the 
explosion—long enough to give him time 
to run and seek shelter in the Rue de 
Malte. 

“The moment approaches,” says Lenotre. 
“Saint-Réjant turns the horse and places 
him so that the cart shall occupy half the 
street; he offers twelve sous to a little girl, 
thirteen or fourteen years old, to hold the 
horse’s head a moment. The child accepts. 
They have to wait a few minutes more. 
Eight o’clock strikes; the cavalry escort 
comes out of the Court of the Tuileries. 
Saint-Réjant watches for the signal which 
Limoélan is to give. . . . But Limoélan 
does not move. Already the grenadiers of 
the Guard approach at a high trot, are lost 
in the Rue Sainte-Nicaise. Saint-Réjant, 
surprised, takes the fuse and applies his 
burning pipe.’’ 

What happened after the explosion? None 
of the witnesses in the trial which follow- 
ed could exactly tell. The detonation was 
fearful; all the houses in the neighborhood 
fell. The carriage of the First Consul was 
already at a distance; it simply shook with 
the commotion of the air, as did all the 
horsemen, who felt themselves lifted from 
their saddles. The cart, the horse, the 
little girl had disappeared; the Apollo Café, 
to which the wounded and the dead were 
transported, presented a scene of carnage. 

For a whole month Fouché’s police made 
vain endeavors to find the instigators and 
the actors in the plot. Were they Jacobins? 
Were they Royalists? At last the police 
found traces of Saint-Réjant. He had been 
blown by the explosion under a door of the 
Louvre; he ran, almost unconscious, to the 
Pont Royal, made a bundle of his blouse, 
which he threw into the river, and went by 
a roundabout way to the room which he oc- 
cupied in the Rue des Prouvaires. He was 
very ill, and was spitting blood. The next 
day he took refuge in the Rue d’Aguesseau, 
in the house of a Citoyenne Jourdan. There 
he received, by the hands of two nuns, five 
hundred francs on the part of M. de Limo- 
élan. Carbon found another refuge in a 
house where lived a Mlle. de Cicé, an elder- 
ly nun who was, so to speak, under the 
guidance of Father de Cloriviére, an uncle 
of M. de Limoélan, a Jesuit, whose ambition 
was, under the Republic, to reconstitute the 
Society of Jesus, and who remained in Paris 
during the worst days of the Terror. The 
house of Mile, de Cicé was a sort of clois- 
ter; the monastic life did not please Car- 
bon; he left the convent on the 18th of 
January, and was arrested in the evening 
of that day. A week afterwards, the police 
found Saint-Réjant, who was wandering 
without any asylum. The examination of 
Mlle, de Cicé, and of various women living 
with her, proved that Limoélan was the 
principal instigator of the plot. 

“Mile. de Cieé was heroic. She undoubt- 
edly knew the retreat of the young Chouan; 
she knew at least where was hidden Father 
de Cloriviére, who was never discovered, 


and of whom she was the devout and 
faithful servant. Several louis had been 


found in her room, wrapped in a paper on 
which was written, ‘Argent de ces Mes- 





sieurs.’ What Messieurs? The Royalists? 
The conspirators? She would say nothing; 
she tired the patience, the cleverness, the 
tenacity of Réal, of Limodin and Desma- 
rets, the able acolytes of Fouché. ... 
Fouché was reduced to letting it be known 
he had agents in all the camps, that he 
would spare the life of Limoélan if he 
consented to see him. Limoélan sent him 
an answer, by Bourmont, it is said, that 
he kad no confidence in the minister.” 


Carbon and Saint-Réjant were condemned 
to capital punishment on the ist of April. 
Meanwhile, Limoélan was hiding in the 
abandoned crypt of the Church of Saint- 
Laurent: he remained there four months, 
when he succeeded in leaving Paris and 
regained Brittany. Curiously enough, his 
crime had transformed him; he had always 
been pious, he became a mystic. Lenotre 
will have it that remorse entered his soul 
at the very moment of the execution of his 
plot; he never gave the signal which he 
was to give to his accomplice, 

On his arrival in Brittany he learned 
that his flancée had made a vow to become 
a nun if he escaped the scaffold. She had 
just taken the veil. He booked as a com- 
mon sailor on a merchant ship, and lived 
some time in New York under the name of 
Guitey, painting portraits which probably 
still exist. In 1806, we find him in Savan- 
nah, afterwards in Baltimore, where he 
entered the seminary of the Sulpicians of 
Sainte-Marie, to find a retreat. He wrote 
to his sister, Madame de Chappedelaine: 
“All my past views seem to be now very 
petty, and I have never so much regretted 
the time that I have lost.” He added: “I 
will answer the wishes of my uncle, so often 
addressed to Heaven. I have been slow to 
express my gratitude for an almost mirac- 
ulous preservation. . . . You know what 
I mean.” 

His letters were infrequent, and the Eng- 
lish cruisers often stopped the ships coming 
from America. In the United States, people 
were quite ignorant of his identity and of 
the part which he had played. At the Semi- 
nary in Baltimore he was known under the 
name of Cloriviére. Some people believed 
that he was a Bourbon prince, miraculously 
escaped from the prison of Bonaparte. He 
never spoke about the past, but wore the 
cross of Saint Louis, which, he said, had 
been sent to him in 1800 by the brother of 
Louis XVI. He was ordained a priest on the 
1Ist of August, 1812, and Archbishop Carroll 
of Baltimore made him curate of Charles- 
ton. He was not well received there by the 
populace, which was imbued with revolution- 
ary ideas. He was looked upon as a Royal- 
ist émigré, and his situation was so painful 
that he was tempted to return to France 
after the Restoration of the Bourbons. He 
had already taken passage for Havre when a 
pious person begged him to remain and to 
assume the direction of the Sisters of the 
Visitation at Georgetown. He accepted the 
offer; the Sisters looked upon Father de 
Cloriviére as a saint and a martyr. He never 
saw France again, and died in October, 
1826. 


Correspondence. 


THE PETRARCH MONUMENT, 


To THE EpIToR or THB NATION: 


Sr: Next July, Italy celebrates the 600th 
anniversary of the birth of Petrarch, and 
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Arezzo, his native place, will dedicate a 
monument to him. It has been suggested 
that there are archxological societies, as 
well as individuals, in the United States 
that would be glad to avail themselves of 
the privilege of centributing something to- 
wards this monument to the pioneer of 
Humanism and of all modern scholarship. 

Throughout Europe, contributions are be- 
ing made, not by philologists only, but by 
lovers of literature, who honor in Petrarch 
one of the masters of modern poetry, and, 
after Dante, the spokesman in verse of 
modern love. If every living American who 
has ever written a sonnet will discharge his 
debt to Petrarch by subscribing to this 
fund for Petrarch’s monument, our Ameri- 
can quota will be worthy of America’s repu- 
tation for generous giving. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Prof. Rich- 
ard Norton, Director of the American 
School, No. 5 Via Vicenza, Rome, Italy, or 
to either of the undersigned. In either case 
they will be acknowledged and forwarded to 
the committee in charge of the celebration. 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER, 
8 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass.; 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
29 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 





THE KANT CENTENNIAL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association held at 
Princeton, the question of a recognition of 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the philosopher Kant was referred to the 
Executive Committee, with power to act. 
The time has seemed to the Committee too 
short for any formal recognition of the 
event by the Association as a body on the 
day in question, which is, moreover, an in- 
convenient time for a meeting; but the fol- 
lowing memorandum has been approved, and 
it is desired to give to it the widest pos- 
sible circulation among those interested. 
Will you kindly contribute to this by giving 
it a place in the Nation, to the end that 
the occasion may not pass without some 
commemoration, in our colleges and uni- 
versities, of the work of the most epoch- 
making and influential philosopher of mod- 
ern times? H. N. GARDINER. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., January 17, 1904. 





KANT CENTENARY. 


“The members of the American Philoso- 
phical Association, by its officers, desire to 
call the attention of all teachers of phil- 
osophy to the fact that next February 12 
is the centenary of the death of Immanuel 
Kant. They respectfully suggest that such 
memorial notice should be taken of this fact 
as in each case seems practicable. It is 
hoped that a more formal celebration of the 
illustrious services of this great thinker 
may be arranged for at the next meeting of 
the Association. 

“(Signed) GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 

“President. 
“H,. NORMAN GARDINER, 
“Secretary.” 





TITIAN AND THE PERVIGILIUM VEN- 
ERIS. 


To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 
Sir: If Miss Keyes can prove that Titian 
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possessed a copy of Catullus in which the 
“Pervigilium Veneris’’ was included, she 
will -ave carried the date of the first pub- 
lication of that poem back by half a cen- 
tury or more. Until, however, such proof is 
forthcoming, I think we must adhere to the 
accepted version, according to which the 
“Pervigilium” was first published, from the 
only manuscript then known, by Petrus 
Pithoeus, in his edition of Petronius, Paris, 
1577. Pithoeus had previously sent a copy of 
the manuscript to Justus Lipsius, and these 
two eminent scholars agreed in welcoming 
the discovery as a novelty, and one of the 
highest interest. It does not, therefore, 
seem possible that Titian can have had ac- 
cess to a printed copy; or to a manuscript 
one either, for in this case others must 
have had access to it also, and so precious 
a remnant of antiquity would not have been 
allowed to remain unpublished. 

A comparison between the poem and the 
picture will show the impossibility of there 
being any direct relation between them, 
notwithstanding the general resemblance 
in their spirit justly pointed out by Miss 
Keyes. The ‘virgo Delia,’’ whom Venus in- 
vites to her festival, is not a nymph, but the 
Delos-born Diana, as sufficiently evidenced 
by the appeal to her to refrain from hunt- 
ing during the period: ‘“‘Ut nemus sit in- 
cruentum de ferinis stragibus.’’ But, al- 
though the undraped figure in the picture 
may possibly be Venus, or Peithoo, no one 
can believe either figure to represent 
Diana. There is no resemblance between 
either and the representations of Diana; 
nor is there, either in the personages them- 
selves or in the accompanying sculpture, a 
vestige of the symbolism which in such a 
case could not have been wanting. It is, 
moreover, certain that a painter proposing 
to illustrate the ‘‘Pervigilium Veneris” would 
take care to make his landscape accord 
with the aspects of spring. The festival 
celebrated in the poem was held in spring, 
and the piece is almost as much a hymn of 
Spring as a hymn of Venus. “Ver novum, 
ver jam canorum, vere natus orbis est.” 
There is nothing vernal in the picture: the 
leaves are fully formed, the rose is fully 
expanded, there is not a spray of blossom 
to indicate the season when “concordant 
amores, nubunt alites.’’ 

I cannot bring myself to leave the subject 
without citing the felicitous translation of 
the refrain of the “Pervigilium,” ‘Cras 
amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
cras amet,” in the ‘Angel in the House’ of 
the late Coventry Patmore: 

‘‘Let those love now who never loved, 
Let those who have loved love again."’ 


I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 
R. GARNETT. 
HAMPSTEAD, ENGLAND, December 830, 1908. 





[With this we will take leave of a 
theme as complex as it is interesting.— 
Ep. NATION.] 


Notes. 


The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces “a series of annotated reprints of 
some of the best and rarest contemporary 
volumes of travel, descriptive of the abo- 
rigines and social and economic conditions 
in the Middle and Far West, durizg the 








period of early American settlement,”’ un 
der the general title of “Early Western 
Travels, 1748-1846." They will be edited 
annotated, and analytically indexed as a 
whole by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Facsimiles 
of the original title-pages, maps, portraits 
views, etc., will be further valuable fea- 
tures of this large enterprise There will 
be 750 complete sets, with a separate sale 
of certain single volumes. The issue will 
begin in February, and wil! be at the rate 
of one volume a month—the thirty-first 
volume being the index 

Spring announcements by McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. are ‘Religions of Authority,’ by 
Auguste Sabatier, translated by Loulse Sey- 
mour Houghton; ‘Human Work,” by Char 
lotte Perkins Gilman; ‘The Shame of the 
Cities,” by Lincoln Steffens; ‘Trusts of To 
day,’ by Gilbert Holland Montague; ‘Mak- 
ing a Home,’ by E. P. Powell; ‘Russian Lit- 
erature,’ by Prince Kropotkin; ‘William 
Butler Yeats and the Irish Literary Revivy 
al,’ by Horatio Sheafe Krans, and ‘Charles 
Dudley Warner,’ by Mrs. James T. Fields 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. promise a new 
translation of Tolstoy’s ‘Sevastopol,’ by 
Aylmer Maude, and ‘Russia before the Bar 
of the American People,’ edited by Isidore 
Singer. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have in preparation 
‘Teutonic Legends in the Nibelungen Lied,’ 
by Prof. Wesley C. Sawyer of the University 
of the Pacific, and ‘Forward,’ a book of 
travel by Miss Boegli, a Swiss globe-trotter 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, will 
publish immediately, under the direction of 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour, ‘The Love Letters 
of Abelard and Heloise,’ in a limited rubri- 
cated edition with double page-borders and 
large initials. 

In time of publication almost a campaign 
“Life’’ will be Jacob A. Riis's ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt the Citizen,” to appear in the 
spring with the Outlook Company's imprint 

The Clarendon Press will issue immedi- 
ately the Mimes of Herodas, with introduc- 
tion, critical notes, commentary and collo- 
type illustrations. 

Dr. Héltsch, editor of the Deutsche Mo- 
natsschrift, has just completed and will 
publish in the near future an extensive 
work on the United States, with special ref- 
erence to our political and economic de- 
velopment. As this is the first German work 
to consider systematically the activity of 
President Roosevelt, the author has ar- 
ranged to transmit one of the first copies 
of the book to the President, through the 
7erman Ambassador in Washington, Count 
Speck von Sternberg. 

The ‘Letters and Memories’ of Charles 
Kingsley, edited by his wife, in two vol- 
umes, are now added to the Library Edition 
of this author’s novels and poems. The 
construction of this work cannot receive 
high praise, and it was all the more in 
cumbent on the publishers (New York: J. F. 
Taylor & Co) to supply an index, though it 
would make more obvious, of course, the 
defects in the chronicle. There are por- 
traits of Kingsley and his wife. 

The Dent-Lippincott Temple Bible pro- 
ceeds with ‘Tobit and the Babylonian Apoc- 
ryphal Writings,’ edited by Professor Sayce, 
and ‘Wisdom and the Jewish Apocryphal 
Writings,’ edited by W. A. Stevenson. These 
dainty volumes have for ornament two 
frontispieces after Botticelll’s “Tobit” ana 
“Judith.” 

Three papers from the Atlantic and ao 
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expanded address before the Harvard Me- 
morial Society are brought together by Mr. 
William Garrott Brown in a volume en: 
titled ‘The Foe of Compromise and Other 
Essays’ (Macmillan). The title essay bears 
rereading, and its trenchant analysis of 
political motive ought to prove helpful to 
the remnant who can still hear the voice 
of conscience despite the call of party. The 
“Defence of American Parties’’ is somewhat 
labored, and does little more than glide 
pleasantly over the surface of our political 
history, but it will carry an interest for 
those who like to have long periods or ex- 
tended movements summed up for them in 
broad generalizations. The essay entitled 
“The Task of the American Historian,’’ on 
the other hand, is a well-phrased plea for 
historical writing that shall be at once 
clear, simple, natural, honest, and interest- 
ing—a kind of writing of which the works 
of Parkman and Fiske are thus far the 
best examples. We could wish that Mr. 
Brown’s style were not so unceasingly bril- 
liant, and that the reader might occasional- 
ly be given a chance to take breath; but the 
book before us, likethe same author’s ‘Low- 
er South in American History,’ must be giv- 
en a prominent place in the field of recent 
American essay writing. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of the American Historical Association has 
issued a selection of letters taken from the 
Salmon P. Chase papers, recently acquired 
by the Library of Congress. The two most 
notable features are the letters written to 
Chase from New Orleans in 1862-65 by 
George S. Denison, and the extracts from 
Chase’s own Diary while in Lincoln's Cab- 
inet. Denison was a New Englander who 
served as the agent of the Treasury in New 
Orleans during the occupation of the city 
by Gen. Butler. His duties led him to 
guard the port against illegal trade, and in 
the performance of them he found that But- 
ler was himself involved in such ventures, 
permitting his brother to speculate suc- 
cessfully under cover of passes and permiis. 
On this point the letters leave no room for 
doubt, and yet Denison admired the great 
energy and capacity for work that Butler 
showed, and regretted his removal, to give 
place to a more honest but less efficient 
executive. This very notable series of let- 
ters indicates the growth of Chase’s politi- 
cal ambitions, to further which Denison 
lent himself. The same development, or 
rather deterioration, is shown in the gen- 
eral correspondence and the Diary. It is 
dificult to believe that the younger man, 
full of the contest for freedom and eager 
to bear his share of the needed sacrifices, 
is the writer of the sharp criticisms of his 
chief to be found in the Diary, and the 
schemer for his own advancement in so 
critical a period of the nation’s history. 
The index is very inadequate, and a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the material would 
have been an improvement. 

‘The Ship of State by those at the Helm’ 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.) is one of the Youth's 
Companion series, It includes articles on 
the Presidency, by Theodore Roosevelt 
(written before he became President), the 
Life of a Senator, by H. C. Lodge, the Su- 
preme Court, by Justice Brewer, and Good 
Manners and Diplomacy, by Willfam R. Day 
Adults will not find them very interesting, 
but they are intended for the young, for 
whom they afford an elementary account of 
the working of our institutions. The essays 








are, of course, rather optimistic in tone 
than the reverse. Mr. Lodge thinks that 
“the average of character and ability’ in 
both Houses of Congress is “‘higher to-day 
then ever,”’ and “has risen instead of declin- 
ing during the hundred years of our his- 
tory’; Mr. Day declares that it is “‘univer- 
sally conceded” that our Consular Reports 
are “among the best, if not the best, any- 
where published.” Such value as the hand- 
book has, lies in the details given of the 
actual operations of government. 

F. Stroud’s ‘Judicial Dictionary,’ of which 
a second edition has appeared in three vol- 
umes (Boston Book Co.), differs from or- 
dinary law dictionaries in dealing with 
words and phrases as judicially interpreted. 
It also now gives statutory definitions. It 
seems to be intended to cover the same 
ground as ‘Words and Phrases” in one of 
our digests—there has always been such a 
title, if we remember right, in Abbott’s 
New York Digest—but the volume is proba- 
bly the only publication of the kind de- 
signed for the British Empire. That such 
a book is useful is a matter of course. 
There is an enormous amount of learning 
collected in these three volumes, relating to 
matters of everyday occurrence, which yet, 
except through some such compilation, is 
almost impossible to find. The commonest 
words and phrases have received in legal 
use interpretations which make resort to 
ordinary dictionaries, and often even law 
dictionaries, futile. Burglary, for instance, 
must be committed by night; but what is 
night? If there be crepusculum enough to 
discern a man’s face withal, is there no 
burglary? We all think that we know what 
Damage means. But if the reader will turn 
to this title, he will find a great body of 
learning as to whether it includes damage 
to person or only to property. The titles 
are of unequal value, some of them going 
too much beyond the business of definition; 
but this is a defect very difficult to avoid. 

Under the title ‘Recent Literature on 
Interest’ (Macmillan Co.) Profs. W. A. Scott 
and Siegmund Feilbogen present a transla- 
tion of Béhm-Bawerk’s latest criticism of 
the critics of his theory. The preface, by Pro- 
fessor Scott, gives a summary of the chief 
additions contained in the second edition 
of the ‘Geschichte und Kritik der Capital- 
zins-Theorien,’ the translation itself being 
of the appendix to that work. The state of 
the controversy about this most abstruse 
subject is very well set forth, both by the 
author and by the translator; but the num- 
ber of misconceptions and misunderstand- 
ings still to be corrected is so large as to 
make the prospect of agreement seem re- 
mote. 

One of the arguments of our protection- 
ists used to be that the imposition of tariffs 
caused the production of valuable statis- 
tics; and the English publishers must cer- 
tainly be grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for 
the stimulus given to their trade by his 
proposals. Among the publications thus 
called forth we may mention ‘Elements of 
the Fiscal Problem,’ by L. G, Chiozza 
Money (London: P. 8. King & Son), and 
‘Free Trade, Protection, Dumping, Boun- 
ties, and Preferential Tariffs,’ by Henry 
A. Agacy (Longmans, Green & Co.), both 
well-reasoned and earnest treatises, show- 
ing how deeply Englishmen are moved in 
this matter. The battle over free trade 
will be fought hard by both sides. A vol- 
ume of lectures edited by Prof. W. J. Ash- 














ley, entitled ‘British Industries’ (Long- 
mans), contains ammunition that will be 
used in the conflict, although the lectures 
were given before the present issue was 
fairly raised. 

Prof. J. Shield Nicholson has prepared 
for the use of students a manual entitled 
‘Elements of Political Economy’ (Macmil- 
lan), which is not to be regarded as merely 
an abstract of his larger work, although 
based upon it. Considering the severe con- 
densation necessary, which precludes al- 
most all concrete statement, the result 
must be pronounced successful. The treat- 
ment is simple, the style easy; and, as 
controversy is practically ignored, the book 
is readable. But where generalities only 
are dealt with, it is impossible to be ac- 
curate. Many nebulous propositions must 
serve as scientific principles, and a teacher 
who would use this as a text-book must 
know his subject. Thus, we read that “the 
essence of socialism is, positively, to pro- 
mote the good of the whole society; and, 
negatively, to destroy the present system 
(individualism), which generates or per- 
mits the injurious privileges of classes and 
individuals.’’ Such definitions can but con- 
fuse the student. 

The sixth volume of the Publications of 
the Buffalo Historical Society, edited by 
its Secretary, Frank H. Severance, is a 
prosperous volume of nearly 700 pages. 
with portrait and other illustrations. There 
are six historical papers by Henry R. How- 
land; twelve narratives of early mission 
work on the Niagara frontier and Buffalo 
Creek; and a life of Horatio Jones, one of 
the partipants, as interpreter, in the Buf. 
falo Creek talk with the Indians in 1793, 
whose portrait is reasonably identified in 
the curious drawing facing page 497. In this 
group the portrait of Timothy Pickering is 
excellent. There is still much matter of in- 
terest which we cannot specify. 

The Yale Alumni Weekly for January 6 
contains an interesting summary of Mr. 
Charles Goodyear’s address at the Yale 
School of Fine Arts on December 1, on “‘The 
Asymmetry of French Cathedrals,’ which 
breaks fresh ground in the extension of his 
remarkable observations on horizontal and 
vertical curves and aberrations from the 
plumb-line in buildings of all ages from 
the Egyptian downwards, with unbroken 
continuity. As usual, Mr. Goodyear illus- 
trated his discoveries with convincing pho- 
tographic views, some of which are shown 
in the above journal. 

The development of the arid West under 
the new reclamation law is the subject of 
a striking article in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for January by Mr. F. 
H. Newell, the engineer in charge of the 
service. The object of the law is “primarily 
to put the public domain into the hands of 
small landowners”; and although the area 
which can be irrigated is relatively small, 
yet if two or three per cent. of our arid 
lands are ultimately reclaimed and put 
under cultivation, it will mean a population 
in the western half of the United States al- 
most as great as that in the eastern half. 
The money value of the works, which are 
being prosecuted by a corps of about 300 
engineers, can be estimated from the state. 
ment that, “if I am correctly informed, the 
proceeds from the small irrigated area in 
Colorado are already greater than from the 
mines.”” One of the largest projects is 
the construction of a dam on Salt River, 
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Arizona, which will be “‘one of the great- 
est in the world, being 230 feet from foun- 
dation to top.’”’ On the land along the 
river “there are sometimes as many as 
seven crops a year raised.’ The article is 
accompanied by maps and illustrations. Dr. 
John W. Foster tells the story of the 
Alaska Boundary Tribunal, and there is a 
summary, with some remarkable photo- 
graphs, of Mr. W. A. Bentley’s “Studies 
among the Snow Crystals. 

In polyglot Austria, universities along 
strictly national or linguistic lines are be- 
coming the order of the day. In Prague 
the German and the Bohemian have existed 
side by side for many decades, the atten- 
dance at the former being now 1,259, and at 
the latter 3,200. The agitation of the 
Italian students in Tyrol in recent months 
sought to compel the Government to es- 
tablish a second Italian university in Inns- 
bruck. Now the Magyars have inaugurated 
a similar propaganda, and demand a second 
Czech foundation at Briinn or Olmiitz. 
This project is strongly opposed by the 
Germans, who, however, would not object 
to the establishment of another Czech uni- 
versity in such a predominantly Czech dis- 
trict as that of Kremsier, but with the pro- 
viso that a second German school of: the 
same grade be located in a German city. 
Dr. Oberleithner, the leader of the Ger- 
mans in the Moravian Parliament, declares 
that the solution of the Magyar university 
problem must be, “‘A German institution in 
Briinn; a Czech institution in Kremsier.”’ 

The educational world of Germany is now 
being treated to a remarkable professional 
controversy, the participants being mem- 
bers of the philosophical faculty of the 
Catholic faculty of Miinster. Prof. Erich 
Adickes recently published a book entitled 
‘Vier Schriften des Herrn Professor 
Kappes, auf ihre Herkunft untersucht,’ in 
which he furnished ocular demonstration by 
parallel columns that four of his colleague 
Kappes’s works on logic and philosophy are 
almost throughout taken word for word from 
the works of other German savants. It isa 
case of plagiarism on a grand scale. A re- 
ply from the accused is not expected, but 
the Government will be compelled to do 
something in the matter. 

The French text-book of general history 
by A. Hervé (Paris: Bibliothéque d’Educa- 
tion, Rue de Cluny), lately mentioned in 
these columns for its aggressive anti-mili- 
tarist spirit, is arousing intense hostility in 
certain quarters. The committee of inspec- 
tors of primary schools in the Department 
of the Seine has just refused to put it on 
the lists of the public schools of Paris. A 
Deputy from Doubs asked leave to inter- 
pellate the Minister of Public Instruction 
because it is being used in some of the pub- 
lic schools in his department. 

A new scientific journal, entitled Physico- 
chemische Rundschau, has been launched in 
Berlin with the new year. Its chief pur- 
pose is to furnish a complete international 
survey of what is being done in physical 
chemistry and kindred branches. It will 
be edited by Dr. Rudolphi of Darmstadt. 
It will not publish special research arti- 
cles, but will report progress in the de- 
Partment everywhere. The reports will 
be in the German, English, and French 
languages. 

Two new journals in the department of 
physiology are also making their début. 





One of them is the Archivio di Fisiologia, 
edited by Prof. Giulio Fano, director of the 
physiological laboratory in Florence. It 
will publish articles in Italian, German, 
French, and English, and will be a semi- 
monthly. The other new venture is the 
quarterly Journal of Physiology, to be is- 
sued by the University Press of Cambridge, 
with Prof. James Ward and W. H. R. Rivere 
as editors. 

The Baltimore Association for the Promo- 
tion of the University Education of Women 
offers a graduate fellowship of $500 for the 
year 1904-5. This Baltimore fellowship is 
available for work at either an American 
or a European university In its award, 
preference will be given to applicants from 
Maryland and the South. Applications 
should reach the committee on award by 
March 20. Applicants may obtain blank 
forms for application from the President 
of the Association, Miss McLane, No. 1191 
North Charles Street, or from any member 
of the following committee on award: 
Dr. Mary Sherwood, the Arundel; Miss 
Edith Hamilton, Bryn Mawr School; Miss 
Julia R. Rogers, No. 821 North Charles 
Street; Dr. Lilian Welsh, the Woman's Col 
lege, Baltimore, and Miss 8S. R. 
St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, Md. 


Cart>r, 


—Dr. Murray’s New Year gift is the con- 
clusion of the letter O in the Oxford Eng 
lish Dictionary (H. Frowde), or in other 
words the first half of volume vii. It ranges 
from Outjet to Ozyat, and is much occupied 
with out- and over- compounds. Out of is 
treated, in more than a page, as a separate 
vocable, analogous to into. What will be to 
Americans the most surprising historical 
revelation of this section—and must it not 
also be to most Englishmen?—is the ac 
count, under Outlawry, of the extraordinary 
parliamentary survival known as the Bil! 
“for the more effectual preventing Clandes- 
tine Outlawries in personal actions,” regu- 
larly introduced since 1743 at the beginning 
of each session before the reading of the 
King’s speech, in token of Parliament's 
right to assemble on its own account and 
fix its own order of business. Under Out- 
parter, it is shown that this word was ad- 
mitted to dictionaries by reason of a mis- 
print for Outputter; and this lexicographi- 
cal lapse is humorously demonstrated by 
quotations. The useful term Output, de- 
rived from mining and manufacturing in- 
dustries, did not find its way into genera! 
dictionaries till after 1880. Outland is now 
only a poetic archaism, but may have a bet- 
ter fate before it in view of what has over- 
taken Outlander, thanks to the Boers. 
While Johnson recorded Outstand, ‘“‘to stand 
out distinctly or prominently,” in 1755, the 
first quotation for the corresponding par- 
ticipial Outstanding is not till 1830 (Her- 
schel). George Washington furnishes the 
earliest example of Outpost. Outside of, for 
except, is an Americanism. 


—So is Emerson's Oversoul, but it has 
been caught up abroad; and so, by a curious 
natural selection, are Overalls (but Dr. 
Murray is misled by Bancroft into making 
mere trousers of it; it is all but what 
would be called nowadays a “union gar- 
ment,” lacking the sleeves, and fifty 
years ago was worn by boys at play 
to protect their jackets as “well as theit 
trousers), Overcoat (dating here from 1548, 
when “surtout” was often used), Overshoes 
(1851), Overskirt (1883), and Overwear (1890), 





A picturesque South African adjective ts 
Overberg, ‘ultramontane.’ 
comparative of the 
ab-ove, has been 


itself a 
contained in 
compared (overer, overeat, 


Over, 
element 


as in German oberer, oberst, and over- 
more, overmost) Purists who avold “over 
one’s signature’ may notice that it is re- 
corded here without comment, the first date 
being 1857 (in Notes and Queries). The 
verb Own, which apparently went out of 
use before 1300, was revived by Owner 


(from 1340); 
the adjective Own, originally a past part! 
ciple of Owe. Dr 
shows how 


it was itself a derivative from 
Murray interestingly 


Owe, from meaning ‘‘to have," 


came to mean “to be in debt."" For the use 
of Owing, in phrases like “not 
owing them,” find no 
sense in the verb 


ohne penny 


we corresponding 


Making laudable use of a unique posses 


sion, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has edited 
a little volume of selections from Thomas 
Gray’s notes on Linnwus’s ‘Systema Na 
turz’ edition of 1758 (the tenth), with fac 
similes of some of his drawings (‘The Poet 
Gray as a Naturalist.” Boston: Charles E 
Goodspeed). The droning beetle, the mop 
ing owl, twittering swallow, and chanticleer 
of the opening stanzas of the ‘Elegy,’ the 
favorite cat drowned in a tub of goldfish, sug 
gest the observer of animated nature; but 
annotations and interleavings of the ‘Sys 
tema,” which descended to Mr. Norton 


through Ruskin, first 
sorption in this pursuit from the 


reveal the poet's ab 
time when, 


past middle life, the Muse began to for 
sake him. ‘‘Some of the notes are in Eng- 
lish, but most of them are in Latin, with 


numerous citations in French or Ltalian.”’ 
They are briefest 


study, 


but in this 
There 


for the botany 


too, Gray was at home are 


numerous drawings of the heads of birds 


of mollusks and more of 
showing 
Norton's judi 
cious selections embrace of all 
the birds found in Great Britain, interest- 
ing to compare with Bewick’s (1821). Thus, 
Gray's thirteen to Bew- 
ick’s twenty, with but nine forms in com- 
mon. Two of Gray's four owls (or possibly 
three, as the White Owl and Screech Owl 
are identical in Bewick) are found among 
the five of the ‘British Birds.’ Another lst 
is the names of birds found in Scotland. A 
third is the terminology the 
tion of insects, concerning whose orders and 
genera Mr. Norton reprints 
meters. The concluding extract 
Patella pellucida, and 
tion, to be made still more knotty by 
‘Origin of Species,’ “An varietas?’’ The 
thin volume has been beautifuily 
by Mr. Updike at the Merrymount 
and the impression of the facsimiles on the 
laid paper of the text is a triumph of spe 
treatment. The effect is of par:h- 


tesitacea, many 
reproduce d, 
Mr 


Gray's list 


insects; all, as here 


a strong sense of line 


Falcones number 


for descrip 


Gray's hexa- 
relates to 
ends with a ques 


the 


printed 
Press, 


cial 
ment. 


—With the seventh volume, the ‘Writ- 
ings of James Monroe’ (Putnams) come to 
an end. The last years of his Presidency, 
to which he contributed so little strength, 
and a retirement embittered by pressing 
money needs, call sympathy which 
could not be granted in the years of his 
partisanship. He did not grow in 
mental stature, and he never occupied the 
consulted by political 
He had enjoyed the highest honor 


for a 


active 


place of a ‘seer.’ 


leaders 


the people could confer, and he exercised 
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the ordinary duties of his office with in- 
difference to the struggle for succession 
that took place in his Cabinet. To that ex- 
tent he was dignified, although he never 
seems to have filled the requirements of the 
Presidency, and leaves the impression of 
timidity, often descending to meannesses 
that are unexpectedly petty. He did not 
cease from nursing his dislikes and griev- 
ances, and he spent his retirement in re- 
stating his diplomatic defeats, in explaining 
his conduct towards Jackson, and in pre- 
paring an autobiography, which has never 
been published. The small number of his 
letters published in this volume, which 
covers the last ten years of his life, is 
full testimony to the little estimation in 
which he was held in national politics. 
The advent of the younger Adams, with a 
policy of national administration that was 
aggressive, and in many particulars oppos- 
ed to that of Monroe, left the ex-President 
stranded on the shoals of his own medioc- 
rity. The growth of faction gave him no 
place in the councils of any party. 


—Monroe never seems entirely to have 
grasped the meaning of American democ- 
racy, though he won all his honors from the 
Jeffersonian following. He never appreciat- 
ed his own marked defects, which made his 
attempts to shine in diplomacy, in military 
service, and in politics, approach danger- 
ously near to complete failure. He could 
not judge men or events, and his strong 
prejudices and short-sightedness interfered 
with his development. To be always on the 
defensive is not a happy attitude for one 
who aspires to lead, and Monroe was more 
ready to explain his past conduct than to 
take up the problems that faced him. He 
had a certain amount of plodding indus- 
try, serviceable in such a body as the Con- 
tinental Congress, or in a governor’s chair, 
which was used as a step to higher office. 
Yet even this quality proved obstructive 
to a wider view when the higher office 
was attained. He lost himself in detail, 
forgot the main lines of action, and, even 
when his own interests were most con- 
cerned, became wearisome by repetition of 
unimportant matter. His unconscious van- 
ity was one cause of this, but it is unusual 
to find so much self-confidence associated 
with extreme sensitiveness to criticism. 
The series of volumes of his writings give 
a full and not lovable picture of the man; 
and even his bitter and narrow judgments 
of men who crossed his ambitions should 
not blind us to a certain yielding quality 
that caused him to be influenced by a will 
stronger than his own—by such men as 
Jefferson and Adams. The editor and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated upon the 
series. 


Under the title ‘Un Philanthrope d’au- 
trefois’ (Paris: Plon) M. Ferdinand-Drey- 
fus describes the good deeds of La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt, a duke who was also a 
philosopher, a man of action, and a true 
friend of the race. The date of his birth 
(1747) recalls the fact that our own age 
has no monopoly of humanitarian senti- 
ment, and that the eighteenth century was 
something more than a time of prose, 
cynicism, and loose living.  Liancourt, 
coming shortly after Howard, was animated 
by an equal sympathy for the hardships of 
the common lot. We use an BEnglish 
analogy, because his benevolence did not 
exhaust itself in a flood of words, as so 


, 





frequently happened among the disciples of 
Rousseau. The stanzas of the ‘Needy 
Knife-grinder”’ apply to a kind of claptrap 
which was talked on both sides of the Chan- 
nel, but which flourished chiefly in France. 
The disposition of Liancourt, however, was 
wholly averse to flowers of language and 
acts of spectacular generosity. ‘Not what 
we give, but what we share’ might have 
been his motto, for he threw his soul into 
all the various enterprises to which his 
name was attached. In many ways his 
career is more interesting than that of the 
typical philanthropist. The latter leads a 
life which as a rule is unmarked by pic- 
turesque or extraordinary events, but Lian- 
court was driven from France, lost his prop- 
erty, and endured the regrets of exile. He 
is not to be confounded with the émigrés of 
Coblenz. The fact that he sought refuge 
in England and then in the United States is 
a sufficient proof of his liberalism. He did 
not suffer the Revolution to drive him from 
France until a warrant for his arrest had 
been issued in the summer of 1792. He was 
no follower of the Comte d’Artois, but a 
liberal patriot who endured a great deal of 
obloquy from both parties, and could vin- 
dicate the purity of his motives only by 
the unvarying uprightness of his conduct. 
His personal disinterestedness is illustrat- 
ed by his refusal to accept the fortune of 
Mrs. Dave. This lady met him at Bury 
Saint-Edmunds, where by the friendship of 
Arthur Young he had been led to settle 
for a time. Being without direct descen- 
dants, she left him considerable property, 
but, like Spinoza under similar circum- 
stances, he returned it to the heirs. His 
political disinterestedness is illustrated by 
his opposition during the closing years of 
his life to the policy of Charles X. Lian- 
court was among the first to profit by the 
amnesties of the Consulate, and his great 
activity as a philanthropist dates from the 
period of his return to France. The cata- 
logue of his achievements is a long one, 
and will be found in most dictionaries of 
biography. M. Ferdinand-Dreyfus deepens 
the impression of his goodness by adding 
many fresh details. Liancourt’s zeal on 
behalf of vaccination, agriculture, good 
roads, good schools, savings banks, prison 
reform, Christian morality, and the assis- 
tance of the poor gave him a unique place 
in French society during the Empire and 
under the Restoration. The present biog- 
raphy, though somewhat heavy in style (ac- 
cording to French standards) is not un- 
worthy of its noble subject. 


—One of the most interesting scientific 
enterprises undertaken of late is that which 
culminates in the serial publication ‘‘Natur 
und Staat: Beitrige zur naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Gesellschaftslehre” (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer). On the first of January, 
1900, an announcement of a prize contest 
was published under the famous names of 
Professors Hiackel, Conrad, and Fraas; a 
sum of 30,000 marks was to be set aside, to 
be divided among the best essayists on the 
following theme: ‘‘Was lernen wir aus 
den Prinzipien der Descendenz-theorie in 
Bezlehung auf die innerpolitische Entwicke- 
lung und Gesetzgebung der Staaten?’ Fol- 
lowing this announcement came a seriee of 
suggestions as to the general field which it 
was proposed to have investigated. A trio 
of judges was named, consisting of Profs. 
Conrad, Schifer, and Ziegler, upon whose 





findings the signatory professors were to 
pass in awarding the prizes. Manuscripts 
were due December 1, 1902. In March, 1903, 
the results were made known. It appears 
that the competitors for the prizes num- 
bered sixty (of whom two were Americans), 
and that many noteworthy theses were sub- 
mitted. The prize essays, together with 
others of distinctive merit, are now being 
published under the collective title given 
above. According to Professor Ziegler’s in- 
troduction to the series, the projectors of 
the enterprise were well pleased with the 
results attained. Some of the essays were 
faulty, to be sure, or insignificant, or self- 
excluded by non-adherence to the published 
conditions; but what pleased the judges 
most was the variety of conceptions elicit- 
ed by an appeal which seemed to touch men 
of all professions. One of the prize-win- 
ners, for example, is a director of an agri- 
cultural school, another a surgeon, a third 
a dramatist, and so on. This is what was 
desired. Professor Ziegler remarks that the 
theme is so wide-reaching and so intimately 
related to various fields of science that 
anything like a complete treatment is clear- 
ly out of the power of a single mind. Of 
peculiar significance, under these cir- 
cumstances, was the substantial agreement 
of a strong majority upon certain funda- 
mental phases of the subject. Again, the 
contest seemed to appeal, in large part, to 
older men who had long pondered the sub- 
ject, and were thus led to reduce their 
scattered observations to order. Hence the 
prizes and the publication ‘‘in our day of 
agitators and chatterers once again broke 
the silence of the quiet thinker.’’ The es- 
Says were, before they closed, to try ‘‘to 
throw light upon the tendencies of political 
movements in Germany.’’ Supposably this 
was to be a practical application of prin- 
ciples which had been evolved in the pre- 
ceding treatment; but it was, apparently, 
the least satisfactory part of the total pro- 
duct. Several authors felt an irrelevance, 
and made no attempt to connect their po- 
litical remarks with the body of their 
work; others spun a Dedalian thread of 
connection. The work is to be printed in 
ten volumes, and is to be completed by 
next autumn. The last volume is to con- 
tain an index for the whole series. 





LONG’S AMERICAN NAVY. 


The New American Navy. By John D. Long, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1897-1902. The 
Outlook Company. 1903. 


The publication of an account of the Navy 
by a recent Secretary would, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a notable event in litera- 
ture, and Mr. Long’s ‘New American Navy’ 
will profit by this very unusual relation 
between subject and author, as well as by 
the widespread interest which that service, 
its personnel, and recent achievements have 
aroused throughout the land. That his un- 
dertaking was conceived without apparent 
misgiving augurs a trustful nature. Nev- 
ertheless, this work must compel thought- 
ful persons to speculate upon the purpose 
and motives of a writer who occupied, at 
closely succeeding periods, the apparently 
irreconcilable positions of prominent of- 
ficer of the International Peace Society 
and Secretary of the Navy during the war 
with Spain. In this case the writer and 
book seem inseparable. Anti-Imperialists, 
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knowing that he was President McKinley's 
trusted counsellor, still hold Mr. Long 
largely responsible for our failure to ad- 
just Cuba’s grievances with Spain in an 
amicable manner and for the wretched 
Philippine imbroglio, the embers of which 
our much-discussed medical general is at 
this moment so vigorously fanning into 
blaze, and they allege that, had Mr. Long 
but spoken the right word in season, war 
would have been averted and the world 
spared much unnecessary misery. 

It is difficult for laymen to understand 
the peculiar disadvantages under which Mr. 
Long has labored. Of what the official rec- 
ords contain, no one, of course, can speak 
with greater authority than a Secretary of 
the Navy, for all the files of the Depart- 
ment are open to him, and he has only to 
choose what he shall omit; but as to the 
public opinion of the service, its aspira- 
tions, its grievances, its real esprit, he is 
as ignorant as if he lived in another planet, 
for he is surrounded by men of his own 
selection, who are too prudent to utter un- 
welcome truths. Whatever Mr. Long states 
as a fact may, therefore, be accepted with 
little reserve; but when he endeavors to 
voice the sentiment of the navy as a whole, 
he is quite as apt to be wrong as right. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Long has produced a 
most readable work, written in pleasing, 
simple, and popular style, which offers an 
agreeable view of the navy as seen through 
his own spectacles. It is marked by much 
generosity of tone towards his predeces- 
sors in office, somewhat tempered in the 
case of Mr. Whitney, the ablest secretary 
the navy has ever had. As a record of 
events, it possesses undoubted value, while 
the connecting thread of comment is gen- 
erally kind, if not always trustworthy. The 
tone, which is familiar and chatty, takes 
the book out of the category of serious his- 
tories, and places it rather among the recol- 
lections and memoirs. 

It is possible to supplement Mr. Long’s 
first chapter by a bit of hitherto unwritten 
history. In the spring or early summer of 
1881, when the navy was at its lowest ebb, 
Secretary Hunt, having invited Capt. Ban- 
croft Gherardi, U. S. N., to accompany him 
on a trip up the Hudson River, seized upon 
the opportunity to unbosom himself to an 
old acquaintance and fellow-Louisianian on 
the condition of the service and the hu- 
miliation and embarrassment of his own 
position. ‘‘Things are in a horrible state,”’ 
he said in substance; “the ships are falling 
to pieces with no prospect of new ones to 
replace them, while I am ignorant and pow- 
erless, although ready to act to the extent 
of my ability. Tell me, frankly, captain,what 
would you do in my place?’ And the cap- 
tain modestly replied: ‘I am not wise 
enough to tell you what to do, but if I 
were you I should form a board of our 
brightest and most thoughtful officers and 
direct them to consider and report upon 
our naval wants and to advise me as to the 
course I should pursue. If you employ the 
best brains in the navy on this task, you 
cannot go far astray.”” This suggestion 
brought about the first advisory board, with 
its train of far-reaching consequences. It 
may, indeed, be said that the late and la- 
mented Rear-Admiral Gherardi planted the 
seed from which has sprung the mighty 
tree of the navy of to-day. 

The first two chapters, on ‘‘The Birth” 





and “The Building” of the new navy, and 
the fifth, “Preparing for the War with 
Spain,” chiefly historical in character, con- 
tain little which is not accessible else- 
where, except that personal note which 
makes their reading like listening to a good 
story-teller who knows his subject and is 
proud of his share in the occurrences he 
narrates. It is in his chapters on Organ- 
ization and Administration that Mr. Long 
speaks with authority, for these subjects 
engaged his daily attention. His conclu- 
sion, as to the corps of professors of math- 
ematics, that ‘“‘Congress should provide that 
no further appointments be made to this 
corps, as all its work can be procured from 
civil life, and the anomaly of a pension or 
retirement for non-military service should 
be done away with,” is no less sound than 
his pertinent suggestion that it is difficult 
to see Why naval constructors and civil.en- 
gineers should have military rank or 
designation. Some day everybody will laugh, 
as many do now, at the idea of uniformed 
and titled corps of naval officers who never 
go to sea, and of admirals who have not 
tasted salt water. The genesis of the Per- 
sonnel Law, so called, which amalgamated 
the line and engineers, is well told. The 
law itself must shortly be supplemented by 
another, for while it has done much good 
it has left untouched weighty problems 
which, until solved, are bound to shake the 
navy from truck to keelson. 

In a general way, Mr. Long has steered 
his literary craft with considerable skill, 
and if he has done more than justice to 
his non-combatant colleagues in the Navy 
Department, the error may be attributed to 
the heart rather than to the head. He 
thinks that their efforts and value are not 
sufficiently known to the world at large, 
and he performs a self-imposed duty in 
attempting to dispel so widespread an ig- 
norance. Alas! his endeavors are futile; 
Capt. Clark of the Oregon will always be 
remembered by his countrymen, while Sec- 
retary Long and his bureau chiefs will 
speedily be forgotten. It may not be right, 
but so it has been and so it will continue 
to be, until human nature itself changes. 
The men who remained behind had “soft 
billets,’ comfortable duty, power, and, in 
certain instances, increased pay; while 
those who went to the front got hard work, 
a chance to be killed, and, broadly speak- 
ing, neither promotion nor thanks. It is 
not a light matter to adjust the grievances 
of men. 

Mr. Long’s course when Congress was 
clamoring for the erection of a Government 
armor plant is beyond praise: “It seemed 
to me unwise for the United States to em- 
bark in an industry which was properly 
the field of individual operation; and, fur- 
thermore, the cost of the material turned 
out under Government conditions was cer- 
tain to be higher than that turned out by 
private manufacturers.”’ He fought for 
time, and was rewarded by having the 
whole vexed question of the supply of ar- 
mor for our naval vessels placed unreserv- 
edly in his hands. Few persons who know 
the conditions will agree with him in be- 
lieving that the Bureaus of Construction 
and Repair, of Steam Engineering and of 
Equipment, in the Navy Department should 
be amalgamated; many will wonder why, 
thinking so, he did not effect this consoli- 
dation while he had the power; more again 
will inquire why, familiar as he should be 
with the real trouble of the navy—exces- 





sive, preposterous, emasculating central- 
{zation and incredible red tape—he neither 
acted while he could nor refers to it now 
that the reins have slipped from his hands. 
Mr. Long's account of the negotiations 
preliminary to hostilities is an er-parte 
defence of Mr. McKinley's nerveless policy 
at a critical moment in our country's af- 
fairs. Spain's proposition to leave the 
causes of the Maine's explosion to an inter- 
national tribunal is airily dismissed by Mr 
Long, in apparent contempt of our loss of 
prestige through unwillingness to bring cur 
case to trial before the world. The gen- 
eral story of the naval campaign of 1898 
follows conventional lines, with here and 
there a glimpse into the President's counct!] 
chamber, or a discreet lifting of the vell 
which still screens Departmental! motives 
The public will turn instinctively to this 
book for the reason of Mr. Long’s policy 
on certain points, and for the answers to 
the many questions which these points pro- 
voke. For example, was no one of the six- 
teen admirals and commodores senior to 
Captain Sampson available and competent 
to take the North Atlantic Fleet when Rear 
Admiral Sicard fell ill? Why were such 
men as Rear-Admiral Bunce, who, prior to 
Sicard, had licked that fleet into splendid 
shape for Sampson's using, and Commodore 
Howell, who had been considered in 1897 at 
the same time with Dewey in connection 
with the Asiatic Fleet and had been given 
by Mr. Long the European Squadron be- 
cause it ‘“‘was a choice flag command of the 
navy, and included Spanish waters,’ and 
Commodore Watson, Farragut’s brave and 
faithful flag Heutenant during the Civil 
War, oversiaughed and the two latter made 
to serve under their juniors? Did the re- 
sult justify the selection? Did the cam- 
paign bristle with difficulties which no one 
of these approved and typical officers could 
have overcome? Would any of them have 
committed a greater tactical error than that 
of bombarding San Juan, P. R.—a repulse, 
magnified by the Spaniards into a tremen- 
dous defeat? Or would worse luck have at- 
tended him than befell Sampson, who had 
as his immediate second in command an 
officer whom he did not trust, and whom, 1s 
a senior in actual rank, he naturally felt 
great hesitation in properly disciplining; 
in having foolish assistants to write bom- 
bastic dispatches announcing a great vic- 
tory in terms which disgusted and (unin- 
tentionally) deceived the American people, 
and made Sampson falsely appear, when 
the truth became known, as covetously 
snatching the laurels from another's brow; 
in being embroiled malgré lui in a bitter 
controversy leading to nothing but vexation 
of spirit and a loss of that advancement 
which he had so ably won? Says Mr. Long: 
“For his selection the Department is alone 
responsible.”” It was indeed a tribute to 
Sampson's preéminent standing among his 
brother officers, but it brought him little 
save trials and tribulations. Mr. Long 
would have been kinder to him, personall}, 
had he left him in command of the Jowa. 
Nothing could be stronger in language 
or sounder in principle than Mr. Long's 
exposition of war on Spain by blockade of 
Cuba. Inthis connection it is pertinent to aek 
why the blockade was not originally ex 
tended. to Sagua la Grande, through whicb 
seaport and its railway connections Havana 
enjoyed uninterrupted communication with 
the outside world until July 97 In refusing 
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permission to assault Havana, Mr. Long 
showed himself wiser than Admiral Samp- 
son and his professional advisers. Without 
the army to hold the place, to bombard 
would have been folly itself. A general 
prohibition against similar useless demon- 
strations would have spared us, subsequent- 
ly, the San Juan affair. This appears to 
have been an instance in which a happy 
issue attended the Department’s determina- 
tion to control the course of the cam- 
paign. The indisputable evidences of this 
control abound throughout Mr. Long’s nar- 
rative, and they make a fearsome showing 
of what we may expect in our next war. 
The War Board in Washington was useful 
so long as it kept the Commander-in-chief 
supplied with information and held up his 
hands. Whenever the Board and the Secre- 
tary dispatched vessels or directed scouts 
without Sampson’s knowledge, or imposed 
certain movements on him, or advised his 
sinking a vessel in the mouth of the harbor 
at Santiago, etc., they hurt rather than 
helped the public cause. Wars cannot be 
conducted from a cabinet; yet this is what 
was attempted by Mr. Long, for no other 
interpretation can be placed upon such ex- 
pressions as “Before leaving St. Nicholas 
Channel to obtain permission to go to San- 
tiago,’’ Sampson did thus and so, 

The Merrimac episode was a mistake in 
plan and a blunder in execution. It was a 
cruel and unjustifiable exercise of power 
on Sampson's part to take a good sailor out 
of the command of that vessel, and an in- 
excusable error to confide so delicate an 
enterprise as her sinking to untrained and 
incompetent hands. A sailor might have 
had his ship destroyed outside the appoint- 
ed line, but he would never have overshot 
that line by half a mile, as Hobson did. But 
Hobson’s bungling in no wise dulls the 
brilliancy of his splendid heroism; this is 
beyond praise. Since, however, the funda- 
mental idea was itself erroneous, we should 
be grateful that Sampson selected a lands- 
man who might be trusted to fail, and who 
did fail. Admiral Sampson’s adherents and 
partisans, who form the vast majority of 
the naval service, and his friends, who are 
fewer in number only because his was a 
self-contained nature and not given to in- 
timacies, will read Mr. Long’s “The Battle 
of Santiago” with a sinking of the heart, 
for the author’s position throughout is 
apologetic, and the chapter reads like a 
lawyer’s brief in defence of a client. So 
vigorous a repulse of Sampson's imaginary 
detractors is surely unnecessary. No one 
can wrest from him the glory of planning 
and executing a triumphantly successful 
campaign, or the credit of an order of bat- 
tle which stood the crucial test of Cervera’s 
sortie, The very completeness of the lat- 
ter’s ensuing defeat, a completeness with- 
out parallel in history, is a tribute to the 
brains of the American leader. 

“Outlying colonies, inadequately defend- 
ed, are, in time of war, sources of serious 
weakness to the mother country. 

The naval strategists saw at a glance that 
her [Spain's] undoing lay in her possessions 
in the East and West Indies.” Thus does 
Mr. Long wisely open his description of 
Dewey's great fight at Manila. Is this axiom 
of the military art any less true to-day than 
in 1898? And is the world so enamored of 
us that it will permit us to hold the Philip- 
pine group, for example, on easier terms 
than Spain? The services of the navy in 





“The Philippines, Samoa, and China” are 
interwoven with diplomatic episodes and 
expositions of American policy during the 
troublous years since ‘98, the whole form- 
ing an exceedingly interesting present- 
ment which is more impartial than might 
have been expected as coming from an at- 
torney of the Administration. Freed from 
the incubus of the great naval controver- 
sy, Mr. Long writes freely and justly of the 
navy. In his concluding chapter, ‘‘Some 
Personal Reminiscences,’’ wherein a gen- 
eral atmosphere of good fellowship and mu- 
tual appreciation prevails, Mr. Long paints 
himself as well as those of whom he speaks, 
and we see how kindly he is, how readily he 
yields to the influences of personal contact, 
and how implicitly he trusts those imme- 
diately about him. There is a touch of 
Thackeray’s shrewd humor in his tales of 
encounter with the arm) of women and of 
Senators, Representatives, and others, who 
bombarded him continually with requests 
for Departmental favors. We shall wait 
long for a more life-like sketch of Mr. 
Roosevelt than that contained in Mr. Long’s 
few short lines. How the ex-Secretary 
must have chuckled as he penned them, con- 
soling himself somewhat for the gentle 
strenuousness with which he was prised out 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet! Judging by the 
outcries of the Administration press, Mr. 
Long must feel that the account between 
himself and his former assistant is fairly 
well-balanced, None of his chapters is so 
well worth reading as this, not only for the 
personal interest it arouses, but also for 
the insight into the maze of misrepresen- 
tation, misunderstanding, and selfish de- 
mands through which a Cabinet officer has 
to pick his way. 

The publishers have contributed their 
full share to the attractiveness of this book 
in excellent paper, large, clear type, wide 
margins, and numerous illustrations, chief- 
ly photographic portraits. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


Zut, and Other Parisians. By Guy Wet- 
more Carry]. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Judgment. By Alice Brown. Harper & 
Brothers. 


The Way of the Sea. By Norman Duncan. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. : 


Lesley Chilton. By Eliza Orne White. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. , 

Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
The Macmillan Co. 

“The air was full of that mingled odor ot 
wet wood pavements and horse-chestnut 
blossoms which is the outward, invisible 
sign of that most wonderful of inward and 
spiritual combinations—Paris and Spring!” 

“Animal low of ceiling! Camel! Gourd! 
Ancient Senator! Gas-jet! Shut thy mouth 
or I jump within!” 

For atmosphere and for vocabulary these 
two extracts serve as good examples of the 
very inward and intimately Parisian man- 
ner of Mr. Carryl’s little book of stories. 
The reader is wholly In Paris for the mo- 
ment, now on one side of the Seine, now on 
the other, hovering on the border of two 
great worlds in an appropriate Anglo- 
Franco alliance of tongues. From Zut the 
cat to La Trompette of the Butte Mont- 





martre, to the rascally valet, to the stu- 
dent absinthe-victim, to the homesick Bre- 
ton recruit beating his drum in the Champs- 
filysées, everything is, as Mr. Carryl would 
put it, all that there is of the most Paris- 
ian. The way lies devious; it is not given 
to the reader to be always floating down the 
Seine or buying eggs in the groceries of 
respectability. Latin Quarter cafés and the 
salons of the demi-monde furnish their 
share of the picture, touched in with as 
much restraint and refinement as the na- 
ture of the subjects permits. The stories 
are comic, pathetic, melodramatic, tragic; 
some of them masterpieces, all of them 
alive with color and movement, To read 
them is to find one’s self at the very pulse 
of the Parisian machine, with a constant 
sense that here is a writer who has pene- 
trated several steps farther into his sub- 
ject than American writers before him. He 
is quite beyond the stage of exploiting 
Paris. He is enveloped in it, and breathes 
out gracefully what he has absorbed natu- 
rally. He has very nearly reached the point 
of concealing his art. If it peeps out some- 
times, it is .the trifling penalty he pays 
when he lets himself be more French than 
the French, more Parisian than Paris. 

‘Judgment’ is a short, beautifully printed, 
sufficiently absorbing novel, showing that 
the sword of judgment which belongs to the 
Hebrew God is a complete misfit to the hand 
of man. The hardness of John Markham 
made a great deal of trouble, which the 
inherited hardness of his daughter Eliza- 
‘eth compelled him to see, and which the 
softness of his second wife helped to undo. 
The brevity of the story is happy, because 
a certain feverish, hectic quality of subject 
and form tends to pall on the reader, and 
would surely exasperate if prolonged. The 
creepy precautions invented to prevent 
Rosamond from learning the secret which 
every one knew she ought to be told, swell 
to a size ludicrously out of scale to the 
alleged evil they are meant to avert. This 
evil could have been early nipped, as early 
as on the second page, if Helen’s judgment 
had equalled her saintliness. However, this 
is not the first story that has owed its ex- 
istence to the absence of good sense, and 
has for that been none the less read- 
able, nor the less lifelike. The an- 
noyance consists in having the silli- 
ness pose as wisdom. The emotions and 
sentiments of all the parties concerned are 
spun very fine. We can fancy that they 
might rasp some stodgy souls with their 
preciousness; therefore to the stodgy we 
do not commend it. Even the mere plain 
man will be glad that no more pages afford 
space for more hot-house language—for 
more “‘broodinglys,’’ ‘‘compensating medita- 
tions,” “ardencys,”’ ‘‘ancientrys,” ‘‘defer- 
ents’’; for “challenges’’ and ‘“‘forebodings,”’ 
that too altruistically do their own duties 
and those of other words, interchanging 
like beds by night and chests of drawers by 
day. The obvious moral of the story is 
“Judge not”; an inferred moral for the 
average reader will be, as we fancy, this: 
If a secret is to be told, tell it at once 
without waiting for Kent to tell it on his 
arrival from Africa. His ship may be late. 
And another corollary will be this: That 
Kent, who tried to tell Rosamond the secret 
when first they were betrothed, should have 
insisted on her listening, even if by so 
doing he had deprived the world of this in- 
teresting story. 
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Mr. Norman Duncan’s ten stories of the 
Newfoundland coast, reprinted from sundry 
periodicals, are the very quintessence and 
ecstasy of the sea in its coldest, harshest, 
cruellest aspect. If other sea stories are 
salt, crisp, sparkling, these are icy, bitter, 
clutching, vengeful, at least so far as the 
waters themselves are concerned. For the 
folk who figure in them, there could not 
be found simpler, sweeter, kinder; poets 
and dreamers often, unmurmuring always, 
brutal only when driven mad by the mad- 
ness of the sea. The stories are wonder- 
ful transcriptions of fearsome experiences. 
It is hard to say whether the writer be 
more excellent at portraying man or ocean 
—man at his most primitive, ocean at its 
most austere. Certainly he has fitted fig- 
ure and scene marvellously together, for 
the reading of the pages greatly stirs the 
blood. The blemish in the performance is 
the artificial language of the descriptiaqns. 
Why—in the preface—‘“‘time o’ night’’? Why 
“plainted’’? As for the incessant reitera- 
tion of spumy, flare, hiss, thud, and the 
like, whether it be called a use historical 
or hysterical will depend on whether the 
reader shall have been taught to read be- 
fore or after the day of Stevenson and 
Bullen. 


One of the minor characters in ‘Lesley 
Chilton’ says to an objecting daughter to 
whom she had submitted a letter for com- 
ment, “I didn’t write it with a view to hav- 
ing it criticised. I read it to you to see if 
you thought it was all right.”” This saying 
is at once a gauge of the delicate humor 
pervading the story, and a motto for the 
critic as to the tone to be taken in review- 
ing this entirely pleasant little book. The 
greatest obstacle between hero and heroine 
is a difference of opinion on woman suf- 
frage; the darkest shadow, the death of an 
aunt. The characters move in the light- 
ness and light of natural good breeding and 
behavior through ways of peace, and there 
is no reason for not pronouncing the agree- 
able volume “all right.” 


Pleasant reading and full of insight into 
the magic land of children’s thoughts and 
ways is ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ It 
may be owned that Rebecca the young ir- 
repressible, wearing her best gingham on 
second-best occasions, and flinging her 
precious pink parasol into the well as vol- 
untary atonement for wholly unrelated sin, 
is more diverting than she of the ‘done- 
up” hair, the graduation essay, and the 
fairy prince. The early Rebecca is an in- 
spired piecé of portraiture—imaginative 
portraiture we might say, except that most 
of us have known just such impossibilities. 
Some of her youthful poetry may well stand 
beside Marjorie Fleming’s. 


Really and truly a book is ‘Hetty Wesley.’ 
It stirs the mind and spirit; it shows that 
the world has improved since the middle 
of the eighteenth century, as we need from 
time to time to remember; it gives a grim 
yet fascinating picture of the Wesley 
family, grouped and in detail; it weaves 
into the fabric with exquisite literary skill 
a single strand of Indian mystery, made rel- 
evant by circumstance and satisfying by its 
very incongruity. Above all, it portrays 
the wondrous Hetty with a vividness that 
will not let it be said she is set before us, 
but among us, a beautiful, living, human 
presence, made for joy and doomed to the 
most tragic of all tragedies—the sordid path 
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—whereon with folded wings she walks, 
atoning. As a history of the Wesleys it 
may be fanciful; as a biographic apprecia- 
tion it may be warped; as a study of human 
nature it is of high worth, and would be so 
had Samuel Wesley, his sons and his 
daughters, never been born. 


Two Centuries of Costume in America. By 
Alice Morse Earle. The Macmillan Co. 
1903. 


The minor antiquities of Colonial life in 
America are Mrs. Earle’s peculiar province. 
No one could be better equipped for de- 
scribing the changing fashions of the two 
centuries that separate Sir Walter Raleigh 
in stays and a white satin doublet stuck all 
over with diamonds and pearls from the 
Marquis de Lafayette, who landed at Castle 
Garden in the blue broadcloth coat and 
nankeen trousers of 1824. In those two 
centuries men no less than women loved all 
the items of dress. The household accounts 
of Colonial dames from which Mrs. Earle 
draws much of her material are hardly 
more detailed than the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys. At the court of Charles II. it is 
natural enough to find the adoption of a 
new cut of cloak treated with the respect 
that affairs of state could not command. 
But George Washington himself, a century 
later, buys clothes through a London agent 
for his stepdaughter (aged six years), with 
an anxious attention to the fashions in silk 
and lawn and white kid gloves that we are 
unable to parallel in any modern step-fath- 
er. The Colonial dames could not run over 
to Paris to buy clothes, and depended on 
the men of the family to bring back the 
latest London fashions. In 1674 Madam 
Symonds writes from New England to her 
son in London to send her a lawn whisk— 
a whisk being a sort of collar; he replies 
that whisks have gone out, and sends in- 
stead the latest style in ruffles. 

“Such as goe not with naked necks, wear 
a black whisk over it. . Secondly, you 
sent for Damson-coloured Spanish leather 
for Woman’s Shoes. But there is noe 
Spanish leather of that colour, and Turkey 
Leather is coloured on the grain side only, 
both of which are out of use for Women’s 
Shoes. As to the feathered fan ’tis 


grown almost as obsolete as Russets and 
more rare to be seen than a Yellow Hood.” 


All this, and more to the same effect, for 
the benefit of a Puritan lady who lived in 
an obscure little town in the Massachusetts 
of the seventeenth century. It was about 
this time that Pepys, who loved a new fash- 
ion as a child loves a new toy, noted at the 
play that ladies had begun to wear vizards 
that hid the whole face, ‘“‘and so to the Ex- 
change to buy a vizard for my wife.”’ 

Mrs. Earle often digresses from her 
chronological arrangement to describe the 
dress of special sects, such as the Quakers 
(for which she depends to a great extent 
on Mrs. Gummere’s exhaustive work), or the 
dressing of women’s hair, or the evolution 
of the pocket. Her aim has been through- 
out to throw light on the relations of the 
mother country and the colonies, on those 
“interesting reciprocities and mutabilities 
connecting the poor young Infant, New Eng- 
land, with its old Puritan mother and her 
affairs, which,”’ said Carlyle, ‘ought to be 
disentangled, to be made conspicuous by the 
Infant herself now she has grown big.”” A 
discussion of perukes and periwigs, banyans 
and nightrails, and the like, even in Mrs 
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Earle’s vivacious style, would hardly en- 
chain the reader; what gives life to her 
book and brings us in touch with the wear 
ers of all this outworn finery, the “change 
able suits of apparel, and the mantles, and 
the wimples, and the crisping pins,’ is the 
abundance and charm of her illustrations 
The portraits of Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, 
and Reynolds, beautiful as they are and 
well produced, are not the most interesting 
among Mrs. Earle’s collection Some of 
the most attractive groups in the book were 
painted by Copley, Stuart, West, the Peales 
and Robert Feke, the Rhode Island artist 
whose painting of the rich fabrics of two 
centuries ago have lost nothing of their 
richness and lustre. 

Mrs. Earle’s volumes are a useful book o! 
reference for the student of the fiction, the 
drama, and the art of 1620-1820. Few peo- 
ple know that the eccentric wrap that 
drapes the figure of Nicholas Boylston in 
the fine portrait that hangs in Memorial 
Hall, at Harvard, is a banyan, one of those 
Oriental garments which the East India 
trade brought into fashion; it belongs to 
the time when you might count on meeting 
a score of orange-colored turbans at an 
evening party. Goldsmith's Olivia has her 
picture painted “‘in a green joseph,” a gar- 
ment that belongs to the Amazonian period 
of women's dress. The spencers that wo- 
men still wear were originally a man's 
coat, 


“invented by Lord Spencer at about the 
same time (1792) that Lord Sandwich in- 
vented a form of food which would be nour- 
ishing and could be eaten quickly and con 
veniently while he was at the gambling- 
table. An English rhyme ran: 


“The pias was good, as some will say, 

And fitted to console one, 

Because in this poor starving day 

Few can afford a whole one."’ 
Lord Spencer made a bet with Sir E. Chet- 
wynd that he could set a fashion which 
would be adopted as a ruling mode within 
six months. This should be a form of dress 
wholly meaningless and unnecessary. Spen 
cer called for a pair of shears, cut off the 
entire tails of the long coat he was wear- 
ing, put on the unhemmed, unfinished gar- 
ment, and went out fora stroll . . In 
two weeks all London was wearing the gar- 
ment; in two months all England, men, wo- 
men, and children, and in scarcely less time 
all America.”’ 


In the first decade of the nineteenth cen. 
tury, knee-breeches, usually of nankeen, 
were still de rigueur for evening wear; in 
1814 the Duke of Wellington was turned 
from the door of Almack’s by an official, 
who said: “Your Grace cannot be admitted 
in trousers.” The last man in public life 
in Washington to wear small-clothes and a 
cocked hat was President Monroe; it was a 
time when a cocked hat could express a 
whole political code, and untidy hair was a 
guarantee of sound Republican opinions. 

When one compares the late Georgian 
portraits in this book with the fashions of 
to-day, one realizes how unsafe it would 
be to predict that any mode, however ri- 
diculous, may not be revived. Waistcoats 
ribbed with straw are said to be becoming, 
and men may again put it to the proof; 
women may drop athletics and appear witb 
their heads adorned by a ship of war in 
full sail made of spun glass, as they did 
about the time of the American Revolution; 
or they may refuse to wear any but green 
shoes. So far, however, they have limited 
themselves to a revival of the less fantastic 
modes of Georgian days. The dress in 
which Mrs. Daniel Webster entertained La- 
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fayette in 1824 is a model of good taste, 
and would be perfectly correct to-day, The 
fur stole that came from Russia to Salem 
in 1800 is precisely the cut that this year 
comes from Paris. Mrs. Earle has pro- 
duced a book that it will be hard to super- 
sede in the matter of picturesqueness and 
completeness. Only one omission occurs 
to us—a chapter on perfumes. 





The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic 
Philosophy. By Elie Metchnikoff, Pro- 
fessor at the Pasteur Institute. The Eng- 
lish Translation edited by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A., D.Sc. Oxon., Secretary 
of the Zodlogical Society of London. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1903. Pp. xvii., 309. 
In the twelve chapters of this book the 

author has given us a rather brilliant, if 
mot always convincing, exposition of the 
“disharmonies in the human constitution,” 
physical, intellectual, and moral, which are 
the chief source of the sorrows of man- 
kind; a picture of human nature in its 
strength and in its weakness. He tells us 
of what avail have been the consolations 
of philosophy and the ministerings of re- 
ligion in combating disease of body and 
of mind, and staying the palsy of pessimism 
that in all ages has seized the heart of man. 
The ‘crown of creation” is afflicted with 
disharmonies of physical organs and of 
physiological functions, of family and so- 
cial instincts—even the instinct of self- 
preservation itself. The human species has 
come up from the lower animal world 
without being able thus far to perceive 
or to establish harmony between the love 
of life and the conditions of existence. 
Man, the descendant of the beast, is both 
good and evil, however, and his hope lies 
in the possibility of change in his con- 
stitution through the results of scientific 
investigation. The pursuit of happiness 
must be along the route blazed by exact 
science, not along the old paths of appre- 
hensive religion or metaphysical philoso- 
phy. Man must be thoroughly known in 
order to be fully saved. He has a large 
intestine and a very highly developed brain, 
and consciousness of old age and death 
has increased with intellectuality. So now 
ithe greatest disharmony of the constitution 
of man consists jn this, that “strong will 
to live is opposed te the infirmities of age 
and the shortness of life.”” In the scientific 
study of old age and death lies the hope 
of the future. 

The problem is largely to reduce the 
evils arising from the existence of a large 
intestine, and thereby make the phenomena 
of cld age “physiological rather than path- 
ological.” We must not be content to in- 
troduce useful microbes into the body; we 
must keep out the “wild” ones, and “‘civil- 
ize’’ the savage und barbarous ones that 
have already succeeded in gaining entrance. 
Dr. Metchnikoff believes that a science of 
the prolongation of human life can be bullt 
up—in most instances the natural duration 
of life in man “ought to be more than a 
hundred years, and only in rare cases ought 
it to be much less than that term.”’ The 
acquisition by mankind of the “instinct 
of natural death” is one of the tasks of 
the centuries to come. That instinct, 
Metchnikoff thinks, is now “as rare as the 
secretion of milk by males.” To reach the 
end of life without being degenerate, mor- 
bid, or imbecfle, is the great thing; the 





fear of death will have vanished, and men 
will “greet the unknown with a cheer.” 
Gerontology and thanatology are the key- 
words of the future science of man; kalo- 
gerontia and euthanasia their sublime gifts 
to the race. And science will rule the mind 
and heart of man. The faith by which men 
shall live will be “faith in the power of 
science,” the only doctor, corporeal and 
spiritual. Immortality of the human per- 
son is a pious dream, long life and happi- 
ness are realities still to be achieved by 
mankind. The pessimism of religions and 
of philosophies is as nothing before the 
optimism of science. The sacred writings 
of the Hebrews tell us that God saw 
everything and it was good, but became 
bad; the bible of science, yet unwritten, 
will declare that all things that were evil 
have been made good. 

This is undoubtedly a great book—in 
some quarters it has been rather unthink- 
ingly hailed as the greatest since Darwin’s 
famous message to the world—and should be 
read by all intelligent men and women; but 
it is a work that can easily be overpraised 
by reason of the attractiveness of the sub- 
ject and the interesting way in which it is 
discussed. 

It is very natural that this strong pro- 
nouncement of scientific optimism should 
have been written by a Slav, and its ap- 
pearance augurs well for the future of 
science when the author’s fellow-country- 
men, the most cptimistic people in the 
world, shall make their influence felt to 
the full in the great mingling of human 
races and human ideals to be witnessed 
in the centuries beyond our own. The 
Slavic core of Metchnikoff’s philosophy is 
seen in his eulogy of sour milk, the already- 
won basis of a scientific dietary. Does the 
optimism of the Slav in general rest upon 
this also? 





The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Illustrated with twenty-five drawings on 
wood, by George Cruikshank, from the 
collection of Edwin Truman. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction and _ Indexes. 
Henry Frowde. 1903. 


When George Cruikshank died in 1878, 
Mr. Truman was known to be a diligent 
student and an enviable collector of the 
great artist’s work. It has been noted at 
various times that he had in preparation 
an elaborate dictionary of the productions 
of the Cruikshanks—of that artistic family 
of which George was the most powerful and 
also the most popular member, who kept 
his hand in from early youth to advanced 
old age, and at no time relaxed in the bril- 
liant and effective practice of his charming 
art, working at caricature, at broadsides, 
and popular satirical pamphlets with two 
or three pictures each, but most of all at 
book illustration. In that he was unrival- 
led, and in this way he became almost as 
popular as he deserved to be, for the true 
book illustrator is not brought to light 
every day, nor did the system which had 
been pursued for a thousand years, before 
the introduction of photographic reproduc- 
tion killed it in our own day, produce at 
any time a more perfect representative of 
that class of men than George Cruikshank. 

All this being so, we had welcomed the 
statement which is made in this book, on 
the leaf next after the title-page, that “the 
drawings for the illustrations . .. were 





made by George Cruikshank more than 
forty years ago,’’ and have been in Mr. Tru- 
man’s possession “for upwards of thirty- 
three years.” They have never been pro- 
duced before, and, now that we see them, 
we understand some part of the reasons 
why they have been held back. They are 
not attractive. Cruikshank never did a less 
interesting piece of work. Forty years 
measured backwards from 1903 will give us 
1863, and in 1863 Cruikshank was still in 
full power, engaged on drawings for wood- 
engraving and on etchings as well. Of 
course the work done on metal plates, the 
drawing made by his own hand on the plate 
and printed direct and unaltered, is of a 
different and of a more certainly artistic 
character. Speaking of the woodcuts alone, 
let it be said that these illustrations to 
the Pilgrim’s Progress are not to be com- 
pared for a moment with the very early 
illustrations to William Hone’s political 
pamphlets, nor with those which are scat- 
tered through the famous ‘Universal Songs- 
ter,’ where, though much is by the elder 
brother, Robert, there are still a score 
signed G. C., and which must have been 
drawn and also engraved before 1825; nor 
with the simple little studies of romantic 
situation in the ‘Italian Tales’ (1827); nor 
with the illustrations made for ‘John Gil- 
pin” and published in 1828; nor with the 
realistic and expressive work, in landscape 
and figure conjoined, of ‘The Epping Hunt,’ 
dated 1829. Or, to take the work of later 
years, consider the really funny and at the 
same time most expressive and artistic 
tailpieces of ‘Talpa; or the Chronicles of a 
Clay Farm,’ published in the middle of the 
century, or those in ‘The Discovery concern- 
ing Ghosts,’ of 1864, which show that at sev- 
enty, at least, the artist’s hand had not 
weakened nor his creative energy suffered. 
And so the student turns to the late-coming 
results of that busy and most interesting 
career, to the drawings made by the old man 
of nearer eighty than seventy, the drawings 
for ‘The Brownies,’ published in 1870, and 
finally to the frontispiece etched in 1875 
for Mrs. Blewitt’s story, ‘The Rose and the 
Lily,’ published in 1877, ‘‘by George Cruik- 
shank, aged eighty-three.”” There is a great 
pleasure in finding so much of the oldcharm 
still lingering around the familiar design; 
there is doubt whether it is well for the 
world to have the work of the hand that had 
so far lost its cunning. Equally, in the 
presence of these Pilgrim’s Progress de- 
signs, there must be some regret that they 
haye ever been allowed to see the light— 
actually now first engraved, most of them, 

Apart from the illustrations, the book is 
an admirable edition of Bunyan’s famous 
allegory, printed, as it appears, in close 
reproduction of the early editions named in 
the introduction, viz., the second edi- 
tion of the first part, published in 1678, 
and the first edition of the second part, 
published in 1684. The spelling has been 
modernized, the reason assigned being that 
the orthography of the original editions 
was so irregular that ‘‘no good end was to 
be served in retaining an erroneous usage.” 
Admitting the possibility of two opinions 
on this matter, and wishing, for our own 
part, that a photographic reproduction of 
the early pages could have been given also, 
we yet accept the statement that the text 
has been followed with religious thorough- 
ness except as to this matter of spelling. 
The Biographical Introduction (biographi- 
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dicial treatment of present-day prob- 
lems. Distribution receives particu- 
lar attention, Four chapters are de- 
voted to monopolies. 
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**She sits forever in the sun.” 


DENVER, 
COLORADO, 








Joaquin Miller thus wrote of Denver, 
and all who have seen it pronounce this 
one of the most beautiful of modern cities. 
It is best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only one change 
of cars from New York or Boston to 
Denver. 

Details of rates and trains gladly fur- 
nished by any New York Central ticket 
agent. 


copy of “America’s Winter Resorts” will be 
wee ree, on receipt of a two-cent stamp. by 
George H. Daniels, General Passen 
York Central & Hudson River 
Centra] Station, New York. 


r Agent, New 
{lroad, Grand 














Down the Mediterranean. 


' i Lane, 


Algiers: | 


he Freegard | 
(Essays.) The } 


Dutton & Co. $8 n } 





Two small parties will sail for attractive routes through 
the East and Southern eg 9 

February 13—White Star Line for Egypt; Holy Land, 
Terkey, Greece, and Ita taly. 

February 27—North German Lloyd Line for 8 pin, 
Hy Southern France, Paris, London, and rural 





Send at once for full details to 
T A oy 
22 remon em ston. 
Duatneed sasbnotics in 1889, ple, 


Bradley. A 


G. Canada in bee Twentieth Century. 
Dutton & Oc. $4_ be 
om Fi. Rev. F. C. The Geeat Awakening. Phila- 
de phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
Bighteenth Century Essays on Shakspere. Edited 
by D. Nichel Smith. h asgow: James MacLehose 
and Sons; New York: The Macmillan Oo. 


Greer, Hilton R. Sun Gleams and Gossamers. 
(Verse.) Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1 
Hame, William Garvin. Love saoweth Best. 


(Verse.) Boston: Richard G. Badge $1. 
Lane, J. Elliott. The Financial Side. of Hotel Keep- 
ing. The Caterer Publishing Co. 
Prof. George M. A Latin Grammar. Revised 
ed. American Book Co. 
McIntosh, John Geddes. The Te ate of Sugar. 
London: Scott, Greenwood & Co ew York: 


| Saunders, Charles Francis. 


In a Poppy Garden 





(Verse.) Boston: Richard G Bodeer. 1,25 
| Shakspere’'s Tempest, with {(ntroduct 
b Mark Harvey Liddell (Th 
s akspere.) Doubleday wr & Co 
Smith. G. C. Moore The Life ef John Colborn: 
Field-Marshal Lord Seat E. FP. Dutton & 
net. 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, with analysis and notes 
by Charles Mansford London Swat Senne: 


D. Van Nostrand Co. $4.50 net. f 
O'Shea, Education as Adjustment Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
Pierre, Jean. Satire and Sentiment. (Verse.) | 


Cambridge, Mass.: E. W. Wheeler. 
Sabatier, Auguste. Religions of Authority, and the 
Religions of the Spirit. Translated from the 
French by Louis Seymour Houghton. 
Phillips & Co. $3.50 net. 


McClure, 


echein, Co., Ltd.; New York: EK P. Du 
‘o 75 cents net 

The English Bible (Tudor Translations.) Apocry 
pha. London: David Nutt 

The Poultry Book Part VII 
& Co 6 cents net 

Viles, George Burridge 
Translation of Milton's I 
Original Leipelg 

Welling, James Clark: 
Other Papers Boston vat 

Wheeler, Charles Kirkland The 





the I or Ergo. Published by the Autho l'ack 
Square, Boston. $1 net 
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NOW READY—NUMBER TWO OF NEW VOLUME 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


| Annual Subscriptions, $2.50, post free. 


Single Numbers. 75c., post free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


PROGRESSIVE CATHOLICISM AND HIGH CHURCH ABSOLUTISM. 


THE ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE OF LAYMEN TO RELIGION 
Ill. Professor J. H. Muirhead, M_A.; 


Sir Edward Russell ; 


SOME THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY. 


By H. C. Corrance. 
I. Sir Oliver Lodge. D.Se., F.RLS., & II 
LV. The Editor 


THE EVIDENCE OF DESIGN IN THE ELEMENTS AND STRUCTURE OF THE COSMOS. By Wm. Pepper 
| rell Montague, Ph.D., Lecturer in Philosophy in Columbia University, New York. 

THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN THEOLOGY. Rev. J. H. Biebitz, M.A., Vice Principal, Lichfield Theological 
| College. 
| THE GODS AS EMBODIMENTS OF THE RACE-MEMORY. Edward Carpenter. 

SACRIFICIAL COMMUNION IN GREEK RELIGION. Lewis KR. Farnell, Litt.D 

THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM. II. Direct Internal Evidence. B. W. Bacon, D.D., of Yale University 
| ZOROASTRIANISM AND PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, (Concluded.) By Rev. Jas. Moffatt, DD. 


Alice Gardner 


And a number of Discussions and Signed Reviews, and also a Bibliography of Recent Books and Articles. 


Subscriptions are booked and tingle Numbers sold by 


G. E. STECHERT, 9 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., 


Boston, 


And any other good American bookseller, 
OR OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 








PROFESSOR MERRICK WHITCOMB’S 


Source-Book of the 
Renaissance 


24 Edition. With bibliographical notes. 
Will be found a valuable adjunct in the 
study of the Renaissance, both in schools and 
colleges, and by individual students and reaa- 
ers. Selections from twenty-four of the most 
notable Italian and German writers, in trans- 
lation, 


LONCMANS, CREEN, AND Co., 
91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Haw- 
thorne, Hugo, Irving, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, 
Smollett, Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND 
| AUTOGRAPHS =: oo  Falued, by collectors i 


our name to 
day forthem. Your personal i claniamiok of our Inter- 


eating stock is solicited. We carry no rubbish. Visitors 
always welcome, 


“‘Anythiag that’s a book.’’ 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP, 
5A Park Street, - Boston, 





HANDY LIBRARY SETS 
OF STANDARD NOVELISTS. 


New Editions of Dumas, in 4% vole; Hugo, 14 vole; 
Daudet, 16 vols. ; George Eliot, 10 vols; Jane Austen, 4 
vols.,and Buiwer Lytton, 30 vole Oniy One Pollar 

vol. in decorated cloth. Send for complete deserip 
tion, etc., 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


to the publishers. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any language looked ur 


| in large libraries for scholars, writers and others who 
| have not at hand the book# needed In preparing theses, 
lectures, addresses, club papers, booka or articles for 
publication, or in any piece of investigation. Higheet 


university and library references. Miss M. A. Beex 


INGHAM, No. 13 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS , 











In One Volume 


: th CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT 


IN MODERN ENGLISH 


$1.00 net 











DWIN LAWRENCE CODEIN 
_« Japan proof of Portratt, engraved « od In the 
highest mn of the art, sent, charges paid. on recetpt 
of five dollars ($5) by Guerav Keven, 
$31 Main Street, East Orange, N: J 








FREMING TON 


Standard Typewriter 


327 BROADWAY. HEW YORK 
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‘‘A more gallant, generous and fearless gentleman and soldier has 
not been seen in our country.”’ —Theodore Roosevelt. 


GENERAL GORDON’S story of His Own Life 


“It is a big, brainy, full-blooded, manly American story, passionately thrilled with 
a high spirit of American hopefulness,” —St. Paul Despateh. 


Reminiscences of the Civil War 


By JOHN B. CORDON 


With Portraits. $3.00 net. (Postage 23 cents. ) 





Fourth Edition, January 6 
First Edition, October | ‘“‘ His battle scenes are living pic- 
Second Edition, tures; his compact force of state- 
Third Edition, ment is remarkable.” 

. —Boston Daily Advertiser. 








“Altogether the most remark- “Should be read not only by all history-loving adults, but by every genuine 
able war book yet produced.’’ American boy. There is nothing in fiction a tenth so interesting as the truth 
—Savannah Morning News. about our civil war.”—The Interior. 





“An inspiring book, good for all Americans, young or old.’’—N. Y. Times's Saturday Review. 


SENATOR HOAR’S 


Autobiography of Seventy Years 


Two volumes, $7.50 net. (Expressage extra.) 


. 66 BOOK which, considered 
66 UST be classed with Mor- ibuti 
as a contribution to the 
ey"s Ute ‘of Gladstone, First impression, November 21 materials of American history, will 
though it has the advantage which Second impression, December 8 rank with Benton’s ‘ Thirt rd in 
an autobiography has overa chroni- Third impression, December 15 h 6 Sen md Bling’ 
cleat secondhand.” —San Francisco Fourth impression, January 10 ee oe oe 
Bulletin Twenty Years in Congress. 


—New York Sun. 























“A dignified, optimistic, entertaining and inspiring record 
of a long and useful life.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 


“A varied picture of the times he has lived through, | “These two large volumes are of extraordinary in- 
of the actors on the stage of politics among whom he | terest, written not only with that ripe and abundant 
has moved, and of the half century of national achieve- | | knowledge which Senator Hoar has acquired in his long 
ment to which he has been so active and so honorable a | life, but with informing eloquence and humor and a 
contributor, . . . We cannot praise too highly the | mellow lightness of touch, They show him the sound 
spirit in which these volumes are written or overvalue | scholar. . . . Theconstitutional and political ques- 
the delightful reminiscences which they contain.”— | tions discussed so ably are presented in a way that makes 
New York Tribune. | the book of very great value.””—Philadelphia Press, 


“So packed is it with memorable things, that the reviewer, selecting here and there a chapter 
or a passage for special notice, feels like one gathering pebbles on the seashore.”’—The Dial. 





Freedom and Responsibility 21 iieys sscusonot these 
p y themes is, throughout, on a high plane, 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, President of Yale worthy of him and of the great University 
he represents.” —New York Tribune. 

§2mo, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 
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